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disappointed in the result. The country 
can not afford to have the result tainted by 
the suspicion of illegal or false returns.” 
The American -cleverness and readiness 
to meet an emergency were shown both in 
the suggestion of the President and the ac- 
tion of the Democratic Committee. “It is 
to be hoped,” said the President, “ that rep- 
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THE’ PUBLIC GOOD SENSE. 

T has been very pleasant to see the gen- 

eral public good humor and self-restraint 
during the excitement attending the uncer- 
tainty of the result of the election. The 
party newspapers, indeed, every morning 
claimed the victory as assured beyond ques- 
tion for their side, whatever it might be. 
But every body knew that nothing was as- 
sured, and that, whatever the probabilities 
and presumptions might be, no actual and 
eonclusive results had been declared. All 
kinds of remarks and telegrams were at- 
tributed to conspicuous persons, many of 
which were plainly unfounded. Bulletins 
of the most absurdly contradictory charac- 
ter were issued, and vast crowds assembled 
to read them. But the general conduct of 
the people was orderly, and the sincerest 
believer in the American principle could 
not fail to feel his faith refreshed by all that | 
he observed. The final test of our princi- | 
ple is respect for the forms of law. If a 
great party acquiesces in results which are 
declared in perfect accord with those forms, 
even although it believes them to be false, 
it is plain that respect for law is stronger 
than party spirit, and that our republic will 
not be wrecked upon the rock which has 
destroyed its predecessors. 

Such acquiescence shows a just confi- 
dence that the people will, under the same 
forms awd at the polls, punish those who 
shall have committed so monstrous a wrong. 
It shows, further, a consciousness that it is 
inealeulably better te submit for the time 
and seek the sure remedy by orderly and 
lawful methods than to invoke the awful 
and doubtful arbitrament of war. If, for 
instance, the result of the late election 
should depend upon the vote of Louisiana, 
and, under Republican auspices, that vote 
should be declared for Mr. Hayes, but with 
a strong general conviction that the return 
was fraudulent, the country would acqui- 
esce, but the Republican party would have 
been destroyed. On the other hand, if the 
count should be declared for Mr. TILDEN, 
but the result should be plainly due to 
Democratic terror in certain parishes, again 
the country would acquiesce, but the con- 
sciousness that he owed his seat to force 
and not to honest voting would unite the 
whole “North” against his party and rout 
it at the next election. After the flurry of 
the first days of doubt, this has been the 
general tone of the great body of the press 
of both parties, and the press can not serve 
the country and the principles which are 
most precious to all of us more surely than 
by steady persistence in this tone. 

“We are all Republicans, we are all Fed- 
eralists,” said Mr. JEFFERSON in his inaugu- 
ral address. In the same sense we may now 
say, we are all Republicans, we are all Dem- 
ocrats. That is, while our party preference 
is strong, our love of country is stronger. 
We do not mean that party spirit shall 
destroy our government, and with it the 
reasonable hope of popular liberty in the 
world, A French wit described the “lib- 
erty” of French republicans as the doing 
whatever the laws forbade. That is not 
American liberty. Americans make their 
own laws by their representatives, and obey 
them even to their own cost. We have ear- 
nestly desired the election of Mr. Hayes as 
the surer means of promoting the public 
welfare. But General GRANT, who upon 
great occasions has more than once said 
most fitting words, spoke for us and for all 
true Republicans in saying, “ No man wor- 
thy of the office of President should be will- 
ing to hold it if counted in or placed there 
by fravd. Either party can afford to be 








resentative and fair men of both parties 
will go” and see “a fair count of the vote 
actually cast.” To make the plan wholly 
satisfactory, the cliairmen of the two Na- 
tional Committees should have united in 
inviting a few conspicuous and thoroughly 
trusted men in each party. The next best 
thing was done, however, in the President’s 
invitation on the one side and that of the 
chairman of the Democratic Committee on 
the other. The action was indicative of 
the ready good sense and patriotism which 
may be trusted to avert trouble. The re- 
port of the gentlemen on both sides who 
went to see fair play will be received with 
great interest. Should they agree, there is 


| no doubt that the country will accept their 


verdict without question. Should they dis- 
agree, we shall at least have precise and 
authentic statements on both sides, instead 
of mere “ claims” and “ estimates” and “ re- 
ports.” In any case, there will be no rash 
action, and if we continue as we have be- 
gun, the public peace will not be disturbed. 


THE DEMAND FOR REFORM. 

As both parties declared for civil service 
reform during the canvass, it is a demand 
that may most justly be made upon the new 
Administration. The course of the canvass, 
however, showed that the meaning of the 
phrase is not yet understood even by some 
who profess to instruct the public mind 
upon the subject. In plain words and in 
general, civil service reform means filling 
the subordinate offices of the government 
by men of tested capacity and fitness for 
the duties, without regard to their political 
views, and removing them for incapacity, 
dishonesty, or unfitness, and not because of 
their party preferences. The reform does 
not propose that a man shall be made a cus- 
tom-house inspector or a post-office clerk 
because he can read Greek or work out a 
mathematical problem; nor does it propose 
to appoint him at all until his fitness has 
been tested. It seems to have occurred to 
a great many people, as a conclusive argu- 
ment against any test of examination, that 
aman might pass any examination and yet 
lack the special ability or aptitude required 
for an eflicient discharge of official duty. 
But this is the most obvious of consider- 
ations, and, like most “conclusive” argu- 
ments against the reform, has been fully 
disposed of by any one who has ever seri- 
ously thought upon the subject—a process 
which the nature of the stock objections 
shows that most objectors have carefully 
spared themselves. Every business house 
and every man that hires a clerk, dismisses 
him if he does not suit. And the same 
thing can readily be done in the public serv- 
ice by a system of probation or trial. 

Simple as the change proposed is, it is yet 
radical. And it is as reasonable as it is 
thorough. The fierceness and intensity of 
feeling regarding a Presidential election, of 
which we have all recently seen something, 
are very largely due to the fact that it in 
volves the patronage or the plunder of all 


| the oflices of the government, large or small. 


Under our present system, we not only 
change the direction of the ship at an elec- 
tion, but we take the ship entirely apart, 
and reconstruct her anew. We thus make 
it the interest of every officer to make the 
most of his place for his own advantage, and 
to attend to political jobbery rather than to 
the public service. The result is the exclu- 
sion from political life of the very element 
that is most desirable in it, and the inevi- 
table degradation and corruption of public 
affairs. The enormous cost of our elections 
—a cost extravagant beyond any parallel or 
precedent in other countries—is mainly due 
to the actual pecuniary interest involved in 
them in the form of official salaries. 

A change so radical and thorough in the 
political practices of the country depends, 
of course, upon the public interest in it and 
the public approval of it. But the approval 
is very sure to follow the interest. No prac- 
tical political question has made more rapid 
progress in general attention during the last 
seven years than that of a reform of the 
civil service. Sensible men are so weary 
of seeing the public service substantially 
put up at auction that they are most kind- 
ly inelined to a change which is at once 
so reasonable and efticient. The sneers of 
“practical politicians” are merely the caw- 
ing of crows. The same sueers, in precisely 
the same tone and with the same air of ridi- 
cule and superiority, have greeted every ad- 
vantageous and wise step of progress that 
was ever made. Of course the sneers re- 
duced to practice are a very serious imped- 
iment. Practical politics requires so much 
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“machinery” and organization, and official 
patronage is so interwoven with it, that 
the opposition of political managers is an 
obstruction which no sensible man will con- 
temn. 

The reform, also, is not partisan. It prom- 
ises no party an advantage, but, on the con- 
trary, it requires of all parties a concession 
of that which to the most active party work- 
ers is more precious than principle. More- 
over, if one party Administration should 
make a change, it could in no other way 
bind the Administration of another party 
than by the force of a great and incontesta- 
ble public benefit. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the true friends of a reform 
will be less active and interested because 
they have already brought both great par- 
ties to declare for these principles. The 
fact that a candidate for the Presidency 
should write so admirable a letter upon the 
subject as that of Governor Hayes, which 
was in itself a platform of real reform, is 
one of the most striking proofs that the 
question has taken sure hold of the public 
mind, and no intelligent man can doubt 
that there will be no steps backward. 


DEFECTS OF THE METHOD OF 
ELECTING THE PRESIDENT. 
SENATOR MorTON has often, but in vain, 

called the attention of the Senate and of 
the country to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the provisions for the Presidential elec- 
tion. But the circumstances that have 
attended this election will force a decision. 
The defect is obvious, and it is to be rem- 
edied only by a spirit of patriotism and 
forbearance. The country should never 
again be exposed to the kind of uncertainty 
that filled the week after the late election, 
for recklessness under such circumstances 
may very easily produce mischief. The 
clause in the Constitution regarding the 
election of President has never been satis- 
factory, yet it was believed to be the one 
part of the Constitution that was entirely 
so. The Federalist says, “The mode of ap- 
pointment of the Chief Magistrate is almost 
the only part of the system of any conse- 
quence which has escaped without severe 
censure, or which has received the slightest 
mark of approbation from its opponents.” 
The merits were thought to be the selection 
in every State of a few electors of the high- 
est character, none of whom should hold 
oftice under the government, and who should 
calmly discriminate among candidates. It 
was thought the danger of every kind of 
corruption would thus be avoided, while 
every unworthy candidate would be ex- 
cluded. The electors were to vote for two 
candidates, and the one who had the high- 
est number of votes was to be the Presi- 
dent, and the other Vice-President. 

The plan failed, and the Twelfth Amend- 
ment was adopted, which is the present 
provision. The electors, however, exercise 
no discretion, and so far as they are con- 
cerned, the votes might be cast for the can- 
didates directly. The election of a Presi- 
dent by the majority of the aggregate vote 
of all the people is sometimes proposed ; 
but that would destroy the State basis, and 
expose the country to the inconvenience 
and possible peril of a wholly sectional 
election. This may, indeed, practically hap- 
pen under the present system, but it is much 
more improbable. The State basis of the 
Presidential election is certainly wise; but 
as the object is to find a true representation 
of the sentiment of all the people, it would 
be better if the electors were chosen in the 
States, like Representatives, by districts. 
These are questions that Senator MORTON 
has considered in his report, and they should 
have had a very much more serious consid- 
eration from Congress than they have re- 
ceived. It would be a signal proof of the 
national folly if, with the chances that re- 
cent circumstances have impressed upon 
the minds of all sensible men, another ses- 
sion of Congress should pass without ade- 
quate action upon the whole subject of the 
Presidential election up to the declaration 
of the vote in Congress. 

This last point, indeed, is the most press- 
ing. As we have already shown, the present 
provisions are vague and loose to a danger- 
ous degree. The law of 1792 requires that 
the Governor of each State shall cause three 
lists of the electors chosen to be made, and 
delivered to the electors before they meet. 
One of these is to be attached to each list 
of votes cast by them, and the two are to 
be sealed up and sent to the President of 
the Senate by a messenger. A duplicate is 
sent by mail, and a triplicate is delivered 
to the United States judge of the district in 
which the electors assemble. On the second 
Wednesday of February the certificates are 
to be opened by the President of the Senate 
in the presence of the Senate and House, 
and the-votes are to be counted. The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes 
for President, if such number be a majority 








of the whole number of electors appointed, 
“shall be the President.” Thatisall. There 
is no provision for objection. In 1857 the 
President of the Senate, a Democrat of the 
straitest sect—MAson, of Virginia—refused 
to hear an objection that was raised to the 
reception of the vote of Wisconsin, and ruled 
that nothing was in order but the counting 
of the votes. His decision was not ques- 
tioned. But in 1865 a joint rule was adopt- 
ed which permitted an objection to be en- 
tertained, and, upon a disagreement of the 
two Houses, allowed the vote of a State to 
be thrown out. This, however, is no longer 
in force. But it recognized the rejection 
by Congress of the vote of a State. 

This is the present condition of the law, 
and it is to be dealt with in the most rea- 
sonable way. The original provision clear- 
ly contemplated no question by Congress 
of the Governor’s return. In accordance 
with the jealousy of State rights which was 
so powerful in the Convention, the State 
itself was to settle every preliminary ques- 
tion, and transmit to the President of the 
Senate the simple record of its decision. 
The not improbable event of a contested 
return seems not to have been considered. 
This is unfortunate, because, as the system 
of Presidential election recognizes a major- 
ity of the electors and not of the voters as 
decisive, it might happen that the vote of a 
State which would determine the electoral 
majority against the popular majority might 
be in doubt from suspicion of fraud or in- 
accuracy. In 1857 Wisconsin had but four 
votes; and as BUCHANAN had 170 without 
them, and FREMONT and FILLMORE together 
only 121, the vote of Wisconsin could not 
have affected the result. But the adoption 
of the joint rule of 1865 showed the percep- 
tion that some means must be devised to 
dispose of sericus objections that might be 
raised to the admission of a return from any 
State. 

If the result of the late election should 
depend upon the vote of Louisiana, it is cer- 
tainly worth while to reflect what course 
should be adopted if objection were made 
to its reception in Congress. It is hardly 
wise to assume that no objection could be 
made or would be made. It is very possible 
that it might be made by either party, and 
good sense and statesmanship demand that 
there should be readiness for such a con- 
tingency. No honest citizen of any party 
wishes the President to be “ counted in” by 
fraud ; and if eminent and trustworthy men 
of all parties should be of opinion that sus- 
picion of fraud justly attached to a return 
which would decide the election, it would 
be very unwise to proceed as if no such sus- 
picion existed. There will be ample time 
to provide for the contingency, should there 
be any prospect of it at the opening of the 
votes in February; and if happily there 
should be no such prospect, it would be 
criminal—we might say treasonable—folly 
in Congress not to unite, as intelligent men 
who wean to prove the perfect practica- 
bility of free popular government, in some 
method which would dispose of the difficul- 
ty whenever it should appear. 

—— ——— 

THE LESSON OF THE DAY. 

THE late election shows that dissatisfac- 
tion in a party must be heeded, or disaster 
is sure to follow. Whatever the actual re- 
sult may be, there is no question that the 
Republican party has received a severe re- 
buke, which it must lay to heart. The rea- 
sons of the general result we stated last 
week, as we understand them. But among 
them none is more conspicuous than Repub- 
lican distrust. There are undoubtedly thou- 
sands of Republicans who voted for TILDEN 
as a protest against certain Republican men 
and measures, and as a warning to the party 
to take care. This action seems to us, under 
the circumstances, to have been most unwise, 
and certainly full of danger. It arose from 
a misapprehension of the real situation, and 
from a wholly false logic and theory of the 
results of Democratic success. Nothing 
could be more unreasonable on the part of 
any intelligent citizen than the supposition 
that the Democratic party would accom- 
plish reform because the Republican had 
not achieved it to the degree that such 
voter desired. Had the only question been 
what is called reform, without any ether 
complication, then, indeed, it might have 
been justly said that the Republicans hav- 
ing failed, the Democrats must be called in. 
But very much more than “reform” was in- 
volved in the election, and the Republicans 
of whom we speak should have seen that an 
administration elected by such an alliance 
as that by which alone Mr. TILDEN could be 
chosen was a very grave peril not only to 
reform, but to the national welfare, and 
that their true policy was, in voting for 
Governor HaYEs, to sustain that reform el- 
ement in the Republican party of which he 
is the representative. 

But long before this election the Repub- 
lican party should have heeded the protest 
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which these se 
Mr. MorTON said 
vention of 1872 that the pa 

than any man in it. He meant 

than Mr. SUMNER or those who sympathizc 
with him. But how long will a party re- 
main stronger than any man in it, while it 
goes on parting with its SuMNeRs and their 
friends? Mr. ScMNER’s conduct seemed to 
us injudicious, and he never admitted that 
he But it 
would certainly have been wiser, more pol- 
itic, more “ practical,” if the Republican 
chiefs had seen that such alienations must 
be prevented, and that they could be pre- 
vented in way and that was by 
heeding the counsels and the warnings of 
We trust the integrity 
and patriotism of the President entirely, 
and his manly good sense was shown in his 
recent orders to General SHERMAN in regard 
But his clinging to SHEPHERD 
and BaBcock, and the kind of official Repub- 
lican applause that hailed BABCOCK’s acquit- 
tal, alienated and disturbed hosts of Repub- 
y attracted no one in their 
abandonment of the 
practical effort for reform of the civil serv- 
ice thinned the Republican ranks and sen- 
sibly weakened the party. The Republicans 
of the District in 
dealt the party a terrible blow when they 
nominated BUTLER to Congress. 
And if General BuTLER should be permitted 


to lead the Republicans in the next House, 
} 


li I 


was other than a Republican. 


one only, 


such Republicans. 


to Louisiana. 


livans, and certain] 


places. So, also, the 


Seventh Massachusetts 


General 


the etiect upon the party would be very Vis- 
The cry that he 
stir up the rebel brigadiers” is simply 
stupid. If that is the function of the Re- 
publican party, no wonder that the result 
rtifying. 


ible and very 
will “ 


lamentable. 


of the election is so m«¢ 
These each 


one of them is the last feather that breaks a 


are all single incidents, but 


thousand backs, and the aggregate at last 
breaks down a party. They would have 
been avoided, aud the party would have es- 


caped the rebuke of defeat, or of vir tory by 


a bare majority, if the “ people who make 


trouble” had been heeded. It is they who | 
must now be heard in the conduct of the 
party. The Republican organization is that 


by which, under existing circumstances, the 
real progress and welfare of the country are 
But the condition of its con- 
tinued efficiency, whether in administration 


tO ve secure d. 
or in opposition, 18 independence of such 
leaders as General BUTLER, and trust in the 
patriotic good sense and intelligence of the 
Republican sentiment that repudiates such 
leaders. Every Republican journal and ev- 
ery member of the party that feels this to 
be true must say so frankly. There must 
be the plainest criticism of measures and 
men. We have ourselves been accused of 
timid shirkings and violations of duty. And 
if this be true of a journal that has not 
hesitated to differ and criticise and protest, 
not Democrat Democratic- 
Independent, but as a Republican, it is evi- 
dent that there is great room for improve- 
ment. The best sentiment of the country 
is behind the Republican party, and it is 
the paramount duty of those who gladly call 
themselves Republicans to take care that 
that sentiment is embodied in Republican 
Had this been always 
this would 
signal. Close analysis of the 


indeed as a oI 


policy and measures. 


done, our in election 


success 
have been 
result shows, not that we have wholly lost 
the confidence of that sentiment, but that 


it has given a significant warning. 


ELECTIONS AND FRAUDS 


THE political situation has naturally led 


to a great deal of discussion of the method 
of the Presidential election, and the sug- 


that election 
directly by the pre ople would be preferable. 


gestion has been often made 


We allude to this proposition elsewhere, 
but it deserves more detailed consideration. 
In the sense in which it is suggested; name- 
ly, that a majority of the popular vote should 
elect the the most 
formidable step ever taken toward the over- 


President, it would be 


throw of the State basis of our system of 
government. Our government is not one 
of the numerical majority It is founded 
upon States. Each State, Delaware and 


Colorado as well as New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and Oh an equal- 
ity of repres And when the choice 
of President falls upon the House of Repre- 
cided by a majority 
t of States. This is the prin- 
whole system, and 
d in the election of 


» has two Senators 
ntation 
sentatives, it is de not 
of members 
that underlies the 


if it should be aba 


( iple 


President, its abandonment in the Senate 
would soon follow. No adequate reason 
could well be assigned for it that could be 


of so great we ht as the objection. The 


destruction of the equality of the States 
would lead to the practic il absorption of 
power by a few of the great States, and a 


discontent and jealousy which on every ac- 


count are to be deprecated. 
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Retaining the 
be 


emt touching the principle. 
hasis, the district electors might 
the different districts, and the 
t by the whole State. This 
ion in strict analogy 
with : nh tem, while it would 
secure f the opin- 
ion of the peopi« Something kind, 
if we remember correetly, was pr 
Mr. Morton, and there is no su! 
has more pressing claims upon the 
ate action of Congress. Any such modi 
cation of the manner of choosing electors 
would not, of course, affect such a situation 
as that in Louisiana and South Carolina; 
for whatever the form in which the vote 
shall be cast, there must always be some 
final authority to declare it officially. In 
most of the States the final returning board 
is merely ministerial. But 


a he 


in Louisiana 


and Florida and Texas the law gives the 
returning officers revisory powers. This is 
unwise, because the canvass of the vote 


can usually be more securely intrusted to 
the community in which it is thrown, and 
because there is a remedy in every case but 
that of the electors. 

For all legislative offices the Leg 
itself is the final judge of the qualifications 
of its members, and for executive offices there 
But 
be fraudulently returned, there seems to be 
no present remedy at law, although there 
is always the political redress. Thus in 
Louisiana the undoubted re 
visory power. 


islature 


is the writ of quo warranto. if electors 


board has 
But if it should exercise it 
wrongfully, it would be very difficult to find 
any practical and efficient bar in time to 
prevent the action of the electors returned 
under the forms of law. As for the 
ing of returns by officers who are themselves 


count- 


candidates, and who therefore canvass the 
votes in which they have so deep a person 
not unusual, and so long 
as the function of the board is wholly min 
isterial, the risk is small. In the State of 
New York, at this very time, both Mr. Ros 
INSON and Mr. DoRSHEIMER are 
the board, and will canvass the votes thrown 
for them respectively as Governor and Lieu 
tenant-Governor. But they 
sory power, and if they had, they would not 
be distrusted. A more satisfactory method, 
however, would board ince 
pe ndent of ye rsonal interest in the result 
The excitement of the last month should 
but confirm the resolution of the people and 
the press that the whole subject shall be 
reviewed, and the friction which experience 
has developed shall be 
thousandfold better to acquiesce in a fraud 


al interest, it is 


members of 


have no revi 


be a wholly 


allayed. It is a 


ulent result obtained under the undoubted 
forms of law, when we hold the substantial 
political remedy in our hands, than to seek 
That is the 
difference between an orderly republic and 
anarchy. 
lution is not a resort to force when wrong 


to correct the w rong lawlessly. 
The American doctrine pf revo- 


has been done, but only when wrong has 
been done without hope of redress. There 
is no possible wrong that can be done in 
counting and reporting the returns of the 
late election for which the ballot is not a 
better remedy than any other conceivable 
The late war sprang from the decision not 
to abide by the ballot. Certainly it 
not a wise decision. 


was 


A CORRECTION 

A LEGEND on the background of one of 
Mr. Nast’s cartoons, published in Harper's 
Weekly for November 11, conveyed the asser- 
tion that Major W. H. Quincy, who read the 
resolutions at the Democratic mass-meeting 
held in this city November 2, had been a 
gate-keeper at Andersonville. The charge 
was based upon a paragraph which had ap 
peared in several newspapers in this city 
and elsewhere; and when the cartoon was 
drawn, Mr. NAST was not aware that it had 
been contradicted. We are now in receipt 
of information which proves that the para- | 
graph referred to had no foundation in fact, 
Major QurINcy having never held a position 
at Andersonville in any capacity whatever; 
and we cheerfully express our regret at hav- 
ing been inadvertently led into doing the 
gentleman injustice. 

The following letters have been furnished 
us by Major QUINCY: 


LETTER FROM MAJOR BRIDGFORD. 
New Yor«, 
Major William H. Quincy: 


Dear Mason,—I notice in the papers that yor 
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vivid that they have the appearance of rubies 


and emeralds. Just below this exquisite piece 
of workmanship is a set of ornaments consisting 
gs formed of opals known 
chat (cats’-eves) dala- 


of a brooch and ear-rir 





as la@il du surrounded by 
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riosity of a large number of visitors, 
whom were ignorant of its existence, or at 
hame 


the curious ap- 


unfamiliar with the fantastic 


On close examination, however, 
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pellation seems fully justified green, 
and the centre seems as if it were cut with a 
perpendicular white ray, which gives the stone 
a curious resemblance to the eve of a cat. Its 
classification, however, has be i the subject of 
0 ussion, though ral it has been 
accorded a place among the onyx-agates. The 
most beautiful specimens have been obtained upon 
the island of Ceylon, Underneath these curious 
gems is represented one of a pair of ear-rings 
the design of which JS aiso extrem rare LI 
diamond ornaments which form them are not 
only very beautiful, but the setting of the gems 
must have required the hand of ar to al 
them with such delicacy and effect Il 
rnament which accompanies them is one of the 
expressions of Parisian fantasy It is at 
tached to tl ear and winds over the h torn 
g a diamond garland of wonderful style and 
) lal \ 
The small specimens of jewelry represented in 
t ipper corner of our engraving are of Russian 
ma actu and are remarkable tor de licacy of 
sh and gras of form 
FURNITURE EXHIBITS. 
Messrs. Portier & Sryuvs, of this city, exhibit 
a most elegant bedstead, constructed principally 
of amaranth wood, a picture of which is given on 
page 969. It is remarkable for the elaborate 
richness of itS carved ornamentation, and the 
depth and beauty of the inlaid work The bed 
furnishing is of yellow satin, embroidered with 
sil The space where this el 
ral was dispilaye i was so 
th sitors that Messrs. Por- 
ged to protect it with 
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wish you would try to realize that it is a very, very | 
important moment in your life | 
“It is a very pleasant one, at least,” he said, | 
smiling at her, with a smile which from the time 
of his baby naughtiness had always deceived his 
mother, and he lighted her candle and stooped 
over with filial grace to kiss her cheek. ‘ Good- | 
and don’t trouble about me: I am 
happy,” he said, with a half laugh at his 
own cleverness in carrying on his delusion. Os- | 
wald thought a great deal of his own cleverness. 
It was a pleasant subject to him. He stood for | 
after his mother looking 
down into the waning fire and smiling to himself 
He enjoyed the idea reflected from their minds 
that he was an accepted lover, a happy man be- 
trothed and enjoying the first sweetness of love. 
He had not said so; he had done nothing, so far 
as he was aware, to originate such a notion; but 
it rather amused and flattered him now that the y | 
iad of themselves quite gratuitously started it. 
As for Cara herself being displ ased or annoyed 
by it, that did not occur to him. She was only 
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just a girl, not a person of dignity, and there | 
} 1 ‘ | 
could be no injury to her in such a report. Be- | 


sides, it was not his doing. He was no 
Poor dear little Cara! if it did come to 
that, a man was not much to be pitied who had 
Cara to fall back upon at the last. 
Thus he stood musing, with that 
smile on his face, now and then casting a glance 
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it himself in the mirror on the mantel-piece. He 
was not thinking of his brother, who sat behind 
with the book in his hands that he had 
been pretending to read all the evening. Edward | 
rose when his mother was gone and came up to | 
the fire. He was no master of words beiitting 


the occasion ; 


same 


he wanted to say something, and 
he did not know what to say. His elder brother, 
the most popular of the two—he who was always 
a little in advance of Edward in every thing, ad- 
i and beloved and thought of as Edward had 
never been—how was the younger, less brilliant, 
considered brother to say any thing to him 
character of advice? And yet Ed- 
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had got up much earlier than was necessary, and 
had spent a long day before twelve o'clock. By 
way of giving to her withdrawal at that fatal 
hour an air of perfect naturalness and spontane- 
ity, she invented a great many little household 
occupations, going here and there over the differ- 
ent rooms with nurse, looking over Cara’s things 
to see what was wanted, and many little occupa- 
tions more. The one most serious occupation 
which she had in her mind she postponed until 
the moment when the lever, or supposed lover, 
should appear. This was her real object in com- 
ing to London, the interview which she had de- 
termined to have with her brother. With a heart 
beating more loudly than it had beaten for years, 
she waited till Oswald Meredith’s appearance 
gave the signal for this assault, which it was her 
duty to make, but which she approached with so 
much trembling. By the time Oswald did ap- 
pear, her breath had almost forsaken her with 
agitation and excitement, and she had become 
almost too much absorbed in her own enterprise 
to wonder that at such a moment the young man 
should be late. She was already in the library 
when Oswald went up stairs. Two interviews so 
solemn going on together! the comfort of both 
father and daughter hanging in the balance. Miss 
Cherry knocked so softly as to be unheard, and 
had to repeat the summons before that “ come 
in” sounded through the closed door, which was 
to her as the trump of doom. 

She went in. Mr. Beresford was seated as usu- 
al at his writing-table, with all his books about 
him. He was busy, according to his gentle idea 
of being busy, and looked up with some surprise 
at his sister when she entered. Miss Cherry came 
noiselessly forward in her gray gown, with her 
soft steps. He held his pen suspended in his fin- 
gers, thinking perhaps it was some passing ques- 
tion which she meant to ask, then laid it down 
with the slightest shadow of impatience, covered 
immediately by a pretended readiness to know 
what she wanted, and a slight sigh over his wast- 
ed time. Those who have their bread to work 
for take interruptions far more easily than those 
whose labours are of importance to nobody; and 
Macaulay writing his history would not have 
breathed half so deep a sigh as did James Beres- 
ford over the half hour he was about to lose. 

“You want something ?” he said, with the smile 
of a conscious martyr. 

“ Only to speak to you, James,” said Miss Cher- 
ry, breathless. Then she looked up at him with 
a deprecating, wistful smile. “It is not very oft- 
en that we meet now, or have any opportunity 
for a little talk,” she said. 

“ Yes, Cherry, that is true enough. 
s0 much away.” 

“ And people drift apart; that is true too. I 
know I can’t follow you in all your deep studies, 
James ; but my heart is always the same. I think 
of you more than of any one, and of Cara. I 
hope she will live to be the dearest comfort to 
you, as she always was to us. The light went 
away from the Hill, I think, when she went away.”’ 

“You have been very good to her, I am sure,” 
he said, with due gratefulness, “and most kind. 
You have brought her up very wisely, Cherry. I 
have no fault to find with her. She is a good lit- 
tle girl.” 

Miss Cherry, to hear her small goddess thus 
described, felt a sudden shock and thrill of hor- 
ror; but she subdued herself. “I wanted to speak 
to you, James,” she said, “ of that.””. Then, with a 
slight pout and heave of her classical bosom, 
“Oh, James, do you not think you will give her 
a little more of your society—learn to know her 
better? You would find it worth your while.” 

“Know her better! My dear Cherry, I know 
her very well, poor child! She is a good little 
girl, always obedient and dutiful. There can not 
be very much fellowship between a man of my 
occupations and a quiet simple girl such as Cara 
is, I am glad to say; but I am very fond of her. 
You must not think I don’t appreciate my child.” 

“Tt is not quite that,” said poor Cherry. “Oh, 
James, if you only knew it, our Cara is a great 
deal more than merely a good little girl. I would 
not for a moment think of finding fault with you; 
but if you would see her a little more in the even- 
ing—if you would not go out quite so much—” 

“Go out! I re ally go out SO 8 ldom I think 
you are making a mistake, Cherry, my dear.” 

" “Oh no, James; since I have come it has been 
my great thought. I know you don’t mean to be 
unkind; but when you are out every evening—” 

“ Really, Cherry, I had no idea that my liberty 
was to be infringed and my habits criticised.” 

Miss Cherry came up to him with an anxious 
face and flashing eyes. “Oh, James, don’t be an- 
gry. That is not whatI mean. It is not to crit 
icise you. But if you would stay with your child 
in the evening sometimes. She is so sweet and 
young. It would give you pleasure if you were 
to try—and—it would be better, far better, in 
other ways too.” 

“] don’t understand what you mean,” he said, 
hurriedly 

“No, no I was sure, quite sure, you never 
thought, nor meant any thing. But the world is 
a strange world. It is always misconceiving in 
nocent people; and, James, I am certain, nay, I 
know, it would be so much better—for every one 
—in every way.” 

“You seem to have made up your mind to be 
mysterious, Cherry,” he said. “I don’t see to 
whom it can be of importance how I pass my 
time. To Cara, you think? I don’t suppose she 
cares so much for my society. You are an old- 

fashioned woman, my poor thing, and think as 
you were brought up to think. But, my dear, it 
is not necessary to salvation that a man should 
be always in his own house, and between a man 
of fifty and a girl of seventeen there is not really 
so much in common.” 

“When they are 
James—' 

“ That does not make very much difference that 
I can see. But if you think Cara is duli, we must 


I have been 





father and daughter ? 











hit upon some thing betterthan mv society. Young 
friends, perhaps—if there is any other girl she 
likes particularly, let her invite her friend by all 
means. I don’t want my little girl to be dull 


“Tt is not that, James 
but, oh, if you would try to make friends with 
the child! She would interest you ; 
a pleasant companion. She would make you like | 
your home again, and, oh, pardon me, James, | 
would not that be better than finding your hap- | 


She never complains ; 


she would be 


piness elsewhere ?” 

At this moment the door was opened, and John 
appeared, ushering in a scientific visitor, whose 
very name was enough to frighten any humble 


person like Miss Cherry. She withdrew pre 
tately, not sorry to be saved from further discus- | 
sion, and wondering at herself how she had had | 
the audacity to speak so to James. Nothing b 
her audacity could have given her such baldnes 

It was presumption, she felt, even in her secret 


soul, to criticise, as he said, a man like her br 
er, 80 much older, so much wiser, than herself 


But sometimes a little point of custom or regard 
to appearances would be overlooked by a clever | 
man in the very greatness of his thoughts ] 

was how kind Miss Cherry put it; and in that 
way the mouse might help the lion, and the eld 


ly, old-fashioned sister be of use to a wis 
learned man, though he was a member of all th 


societies. And how kindly he had listened to he 
and received her bold animadversions! W 
there is any thing to admire in the behavior of 
those they look up to, kind women, lik« fisea Che 

ry, can always find some humble plea like this at | 
heart for a little adoration. Such a clever man! 
had he not a right to be furious—bruatal, if he 
pleased—when a simple little woman dared to 
find fault with him? but, on the contrary, how 


well he took it! what a man he was! 


Miss Cherry hurrying up stairs met Cara com 
ing down, and her other excitement came back to 
her in a moment. She took the girl's nds i 
hers, though it was in no more retired place tha 





the landing on the stairs. “ Well, my darlin 
she said, anxiously. 

“Well, Aunt Cherry,” said Cara, and laugl 
“T was coming to look for you, to ask you to 
out and get some ribbon—”’ 

“ But, Cara—” 

“ Come!” cried the girl, runni 
to get her hat; and what had 
that morning Miss Cherry never 
both her excitements came to nothing, and t 
day turned out uneventful like other common da 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ng up tairs again 
1 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Tue botanical laboratory at Kew, the first of 





the kind built in England, is now completed, 
and, it is expected, will be in working order in 
the course of the winter. The expense has been 


defrayed entirely by private munificenc« 


A sexual mode of reproduction 
believed to exist in lichens and the class o 
known as Ascomycetes, and has even be: 1 
scribed in some detail by De Bary and others. | 
The most recent researches, however, of Connu } 
aud Van TIEGHEM throw great doubt on t | 
trustworthiness of these observations, and seer 
indeed, to render it highly probable that these 
classes of cryptogams are propagated only by a 
non-sexual method. 





A very important change has rec: 


introduced into the curriculum for the science 
examinations at the University of London. At 
the preliminary examinations for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Medicin« 


the two subjects of botany and zoology, hitherto 
distinct, are now united into one general exam 
ination in *‘ biology,” and the larger part of t 
examination will in future be practical, the car 
didate being required to examine microscopical 
ly, to dissect, and to describe specimens placed 
before him. Special stress is laid on a pract 
acquaintance with some of the lowest and s 





plest forms of animal life, such as Zorula, It 
cillium, Protococcus, and Ameba, and the syllabus 
is founded to a considerable ext tontl 

of instruction contained in the Alementa B 
ogy of Professor HuxLey and Dr. Martin | 
latter of whom has recently been apy inted to 
the professorship of vy att Jolns H | 
kins University, Baltimore In chemistry 

a vind ugce and practical « " u Will in fue | 
ture be-required. 

At the International Exposition held at \ 
paraiso, Chili, in the year 1875, a n f | 
or and a diploma were giv to t Smit 
sonian Institution, and a medal of t 
with diploma, to the United Stat k ( " 
mission, for the value of their s ntit rs 
and the importance of their pu t I 
United States Fish Commission also received a 
medal and diploma at the Paris Maritime Ex 
hibition for 1875 for its photographs of A i 
food fishes. 

The usual autumnal meeting of t Na 
Academy of Sciences was held at the I f 
the University of Pennsylvania, in P 
ov the 17th of October An average a 
was present, and some papers were read of con 
siderable interest. The principal business of t 
meeting was the election of new members, of 


whom Epwakp 8. Morse, of Salem, Prof 

J. A. ALLEN, of Cambridge, Professor Groner 
F. Barker, of Philadelphia, Professor W. M 
Gasp, of Philadelphia, and General Joan New 
Ton, U.S.A., were chosen 


Dr. Srwon, for fifty-three years a prof 


surgery in the University of Il ] 
ceutly in that city. 

We have already referred to the ex t t 
Thibet by M. PREJEVALSKY, and tot 
tions of valuable scientifi tat 
from The latest } yraimiie ! s1 t ‘ 
to leave Omsk on the 9th of July, a 
by Messrs. PovOLO-SHOEIKOFSKY and ECKLON 


and to proceed through Semipalatinsk and 5 
giopol to Kooldsha; thence across the Sian Shan 
to the Lob-nor, there to remain during the au 





" nthe 
party w I rn to Kool | 
ing thenet I s ing, th to go 
through Karata H’ las n Tl rhey p 
} tod t years to tl ex} m ol 
different parts of that intry, and to d 
scend the valley of Brabmapootra 
The expedit is well provided with means 
having at its disposal 25,000 ruble Pheir t 
gave, when it a ed at O k, weighed 1 
than 2500 kilogra: I ty 1 st 
struments (Knives iss0Ors, I King 
giasses, some silver tea sets, etc., for yr tne 
and presents, were selected by M. PREJEVALSKY 
to gratify the taste of the Mongols 
rhe natural history party of the HAYDEN su 
vey, under the direction of Dr. ELuiorr Coves 
U.S8.A., lately returned f 1 the field, having 
been engaged it vestigating the zoology of 
( prado ¢ past son. Dr. Cougns’s 
| ty left ¢ \ Wyoming, about tl mid 
tf August i tra | westward | t 
near Laramie City, v nee a road, } 
for wagor ids into North Park, ¢ j 
vhere n f the « ections and obs tions 
made, This ality is almost t 
ted lof has been sca y mi 
gy, in great m " »a bad reput 
j is ( ma f som ‘ 8 
lt ns a lew y I ex” t 
I Cu i i mut ‘ i BUC t I 
rT | i fl i” al J 
for the nat Dr. ¢ ES it present 
Lah it rati th re 1 >| h 8 expt I 
t v} ‘ yubtiess a ir in dues 1) 
th ‘ 1 1 the Sui vy 
Sor very important geological dis eries 
| n made by Professor C. F. Hartt l 
is ut » Brazil W rking over the 
plored by Professor Tusopore B. Com 
in 1870, and by Messrs. Hartt and Derpy 
they have extended the Devonian down 
t below the beds discovered by Messrs 
and ComsTocK The lower beds are 
Oriskany, with the characteristic North Ame 
n fossils, as well ag some others (seventy-five 
pecies in all) which have undoubted Devonian 
iffinities. Carboniferous beds were also dis 
i to the rthward, making a complete sex 
from base of Devonian to recent beds, in the 
| r Amaz i Valley 
Something the ricl 8 in species of fist 
mm f the Western rivers may e watlie | 
t f the labors of Profess Jor 
iN if I ANI t ecting { s 
“ K t ty of Ind Apo 
Ind sixty-f of 
f f ' 
I I Acad fs ‘ f | 
~ | ‘ 
1 B tcadém » 875), i 
‘ 4 met \ 1 
y I I 
‘ | 
ALON i t } 
papers } . AY f 
h of t of each 1 | 
f his pay 
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Veen this v snd the cold sea east of Ice- 
land The nearer Norway, the warmer is the 
upper laver of the sea. not only on the surface, 
but at a depth of 100 and 200 fathoms 

rhe bottom of the arctic deep sea was found 
to consist of mud, wit! few minute organisms 
eut . t igh was exceptionally 
stormy j suspicious, Ww h, however, did 
not prevent tant activity in taking sound 
gs, temper i the use of the trawl and 
dredge May t ] ervations were also car- 
! l After leaving Narn 
és ‘ h was ! t lé4th of August, a 
aC s of } i naut ALT es was 
taken due east il the Important discovery 
made f an extended bank at a depth of about 
150 fathom rhe dept tl ink increased 
gradually until it w OO fat at a distance 
of 100 nautical n sf t 1 st coast, and 
not far fi n the last deep-sea sounding, which 
was SSO fathome 
It is now thought pr ible that the boundary 
line of the ice-cold water runs from 4 point 100 
miles off the coast from Narnsos up to Spitz- 
bergen outside of the Loffoden Islands, and that 
this breadth of the bank explains the mild win- 
ter climate w h Northern Norway enjoys. The 
expedition finally returned to Bergen on the 
246th of August. The members of the party have 
ulready commenced the preparat f ir final 
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WILL AND LAW, 


Wu, in his lawless mirth, 

Cried: “Mine be the sphere of Earth! 
Mine be the hills and seas, 

Night calm and morning breeze, 
Shadowed and sun-lit hours, 

Passions, ce lights, and powers, 

Each in its turn te choose, 

All to reject or use— 

Thus myself to fuifill 
For I am Will!” 


Nature, with myriad mouth, 
Answered from North and South: 
“Back to thy nest again, 

Dream of the idle brain! 

Eyes shall open, and see 

Power attained through me: 

Mine the increasing davs, 

Mine the delight that 
Service from each to draw— 





Stays, 


”? 


For I am Law! 
TAYLOR. 


Weavers and Weft: 


“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 


3AYARD 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtaor or “ Lapy 
Woa.p,” 


Avpiry’s Sronet,” “A STRANGE 
“Deap Men’s Suoes,” eto., ero. 


CHAPTER XX.—{ Conti 


DR. 


nued,) 
HOLLENDORF. 


Mrs. SincLair’s morning-room was a spacious, 
old-fashioned apartment, with three long windows, 
one opening into a wide balcony, from which an 
iron stair led down to a garden, small and se- 
cluded, laid out in the Dutch style—a garden 
which had been always sacred to the mistress of 
Davenant. 
complicated arrangement of bolts and bars to the 
three windows, but as these shutters were rarely 
closed, the stair and the balcony might be con- 
sidere las a convenie nce specially provided for 
No burglars had, how- 
yet been heard of at Davenant. 


There were heavy oak shutters, and a 


the benefit of burglars. 
ever, 
There were 
well-filled book-cases, pictures, quaint old china 
—all things that make life pleasant to the mind 


that is at ease, and which 


There was a piano in the room, 


may be supposed to 
offer some consolation to the care-burdened spir- 
it. The fire blazed merrily, and on a sofa in front 
of it Constance a loose white 
wi.iter than the wasted 
brown 


reclined, dressed in 
cashmere gown, hardly 
face, from which the dark hair was 


drawn back by 


oval 
a band of blue ribbon, just as it 
had been ten years ago, when Constance was “ lit- 
tle Connie,” flitting about the lawn at Marchbrook 
like a white and blue butterfly 

“My pet,” 


tone, ** 


said Lord Clanyarde, in a pleading 
I have brought 
1 gentleman who may be able to understand your 


a new doctor to see you, 
case even better than our friend Webb.” 

“No one ever knew her constitution as well as 
I do,” commented Dr. Webb, sotto voce 

Constance raised her heavy eyelids and looked 
at her father with a languid wonder, as if the 
figures standing by her couch were far away, and 
saw them faintly in the distance, without 
knowing what they were. 

The new doctor did not go through the usual 
formula of pulse and tongue, nor did he ask the 
old-established questions, but he seated himself 
quietly by Constance Sinclair’s sofa and began 
to talk to her in a low voice, while Dr. Webb and 
Lord Clanyarde withdrew to the other end of the 
room, where Gilbert was standing by a table, ab- 
sently turning over the leaves of a book. 


she 


“You have had a great sorrow, my dear lady,” 
said the German doctor, in that low and confi- 
dential tone which sometimes finds its way to the 
clouded brain when louder and clearer accents 
convey no meaning. “ You have had a great sor- 
row, and have given way to grief as if there were 
no comfort either in earth or in heaven.” 

Constance listened with lowered evelids, but a 
look of attention came into her face presently, 
which the doctor perceive d 

‘ Dear lady, there is always comfort in heaven ; 
Why 
some sudden, unlooked-for 
happiness, some great joy 


there is sometimes consolation on earth. 
can vou not he pe for 
such as God has some- 


times given to mourners like you ? Your child 


was drowned, you think. What if you were de- 
ceived when you believed in her death? What 
if she was saved from the river? I do not say 
thet it is so, but you can not be certain. Who 


can know for a certainty that the little one was 
really drowned ?” 

The eye ~ 
wildly 

“ What's the old fellow about so long ?” 
Gilbert, impatiently. 

“ He is talking to her about her child,” replied 
Lord Clanyarde. “He wants to make her cry if 
He’s a great psychologist.” 
that mean a great humbug ios 
Gilbert. “It sounds like it.” 

“Hope and comfort are coming to you, dear 
Mrs. Sinclair,” said the German doctor; “ be sure 
of that.” 

Again Constance looked at him curiously; but 
at sight of the smoke-colored spectacles and the 
sallow old face, half covered with white hair, turn- 
ed away her eyes with a sigh, If she could have 
seen eyes that looked honestly into hers, it might 
have given force to that promise of comfort, but 
this blind oracie was too mysterious. She gave 
a long sigh, and kept silence. 

The doctor looked at the open piano on the 
other side of the fire-place, and remained in 
thoughtful silence for a few moments, 


were wide open now, staring at him 


asked 


he can, 
* Does 


asked 

















HARPER'S 


“ Does your mistress sing sometimes ?”’ he ask- 
ed Martha Briggs, who sat on guard by the sofa. 

“No, Sir, not since she’s been so ill; but she 
plays sometimes, by snatches, beautiful. It would 
go to your heart to hear her.” 

“Will you sing to me,” asked the doctor, “ if 
you are strong enough to go to the piano? Pray 
try to sing.” 

Constance looked at him with the same puzzled 
gaze, and then tried to rise. Martha supported 
her on one side, the doctor on the other, as she 
feebly tottered to the piano, 

“T’ll sing if you like,” she said, in a careless 
tone that told how far the mind was from con- 
sciousness ef the present. “ Papa likes to hear 
me sing. 

She seated herself at the piano, and her fingers 
wandered slowly over the keys, and wandered on 
in a dreamy prelude that had little meaning. The 
German doctor listened patiently for a few min- 
utes to this tangle of arpeggios, and then, bending 
over the piano, played the few notes of a familiar 
symphony. 

Constance gave a faint cry of surprise, and 
struck a chord, the chord that closed the sym- 
phony, and began, “Strangers yet,” in a pathetic 
voice that had a strange hysterical power in curi- 
ous contrast with the feebleness of the singer. 

She sang on till she came to the words “ child 
and parent.” These touched a sensitive chord, 
and she rose suddenly from the piano and burst 
into tears. 

“That may do good,” 
ingly 

“ My friend is no fool,” replied Lord Clanyarde. 

“ Take your mistress to her room,” said Gilbert 
to Martha, with an angry look. “This is only 
playing upon her nerves, I wonder you can al- 
low such folly, Lord Clanyarde.” 

“Your own doctors have agreed that some 


said Dr. Webb, approv- 


shock was necessary, something to awaken her 
from apatny. Poor pet! those tears are a relief,” 
answered the father. 

He went to his daughter and assisted in ar- 
ranging the pillows as she lay down on the sofa, 
Martha calmly ignored her master’s order. 

The German doctor bent over Mrs. Sinclair for 
a moment, and whispered the one word “ Hope,” 
and then retired with the three other gentlemen. 

“ Would you like to prescribe any thing ?” ask- 
ed Dr. Webb, taking the stranger into a little 
room off the hall. 

“No; it is a case in which drugs are useless, 
Hope is the only remedy for Mrs. Sinclair’s dis- 
She must be beguiled with hope, even if 
it be delusive.” 

“ What?” cried Dr. Webb; “would you trifle 
with her feelings, play upon the weakness of her 
mind, and let her awaken by-and-by to find her- 
self deluded ?” 

“T would do any thing to snatch her from the 
jaws of death,” answered the German doctor, 
unhesitatingly. “If hope is not held out to her, 
she will die. You see her fading day by day. 
Do you think there is any charm in your medi- 
cines that will bring her back to life ?” 

“T fear not, Sir,” answered Dr. Webb, de- 
spondently 

“Then you or those who love her must find 
some more potent influence. She is heart-broken 
for the loss of her child. She must be taught to 
think that her child is still living.” 

“ But when her mind grows stronger it would 
he a still heavier blow to discover that she had 
been deceived.” 

“She would be better able to bear the blow 
when health and strength had returned, and she 
might have formed an attachment in the mean 
time which would console her in the hour of dis- 
illusion.” 

“T don’t understand,” faltered Dr. Webb. 

“T'll make myself clearer. A child must be 
brought to Mrs. Sinclair, a little girl of about the 
age of her own baby, and she must be persuaded 
to believe, now while her brain is clouded, that 
her own child is given back to her.” 

“A cruel deception,” cried Dr. Webb. 

“No; only a desperate remedy. Which are her 
friends to do—deceive her, or let her die? In her 
present condition of mind she will ask no ques- 
tions; she will not speculate upon probabilities. 
She will take the child to her breast as a gift 
from Heaven. A mind distraught is always ready 
to believe in the marvelous, to imagine itself the 
object of supernatural intervention.” 

Dr. Webb looked thoughtful and half con- 
vineed. This German physician, who spoke very 
good English, seemed to have studied his subject 
deeply. Dr. Webb was no psychologist, but he 
had seen in the mentally afflicted that very live 
of the marvelous which Dr. Hollendorf spoke 
about. And what hope had he of saving nis pa- 
tient? Alas! none. It would be a cruel thing 
to put a spurious child in her arms, to trifle with 
a mother’s sacred feelings ; but if life and reason 
could be saved by this means and no other, sure- 
ly the fraud would be a pious one. 

“Mr. Sinclair would never consent,” said Dr. 
We bb. 

“Mr. Sinclair must be made to consent. I have 
already suggested this step to Lord Clanyarde, 
and he approves the idea. He must bring his 
influence to bear upon Mr. Sinclair, who appears 
an indifferent husband, and not warmly interest- 
ed in his wiie’s fate.” 

“There you wrong him,” cried the faithful 
Webb. “His manner does not do him justice. 
The poor man has been in a most miserable con- 
dition ever since Mrs. Sinclair's illness assumed 
an alarming aspect. Will you make this sugges- 
tion to him—propose our introducing a strange 
child ?” 

“] would rather the proposal should come from 
Lord Clanyarde,” answered the strange doctor, 
looking at his watch. “I must get back to Lon- 
don by the next train. I shall tell Lord Clan- 
yarde my opinion as he drives me to the station. 
I think I have made my ideas sufficiently clear 
to you, Dr, Webb?” 
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“ Quite so, quite so,” cried the little man, whose 
mother was an Aberdeen woman. “It is a most 
extraordinary thing, Dr. Hollendorf, that although 
I have never had the honor of meeting you be- 
fore, your voice is very familiar to me.” 

“My dear Sir, do you suppose that Nature can 
give a distinctive voice to every unit in an over- 
crowded world? You might hear my voice in the 
Feejees to-morrow. There would be nothing ex- 
traordinary in that.” 

“Of course, of course. An accidental resem- 
blance,” assented Dr. Webb. 

The German would take no fee; he had come 
as Lord Clanyarde’s friend, and he drove away in 
Lord Clanyarde’s brougham without any further 
loss of time. 

Gilbert Sinclair and his friend devoted the rest 
of the evening to billiards, with frequent refresh- 
ment on Gilbert’s part in the way of brandy and 
soda, 

“You talked the other day about finding a pur- 
chaser for this confounded old barrack,” said Mr. 
Sinclair. “I hate the place more every day, and 
it is costing me no end of money for repairs— 
never saw such a rickety old hole, always some 
wall tumbling down or drain getting choked up 
—to say nothing of keeping up a large stable 
here as well as at Newmarket.” 

“Why not give up Newmarket ?” suggested 
Mr. Wyatt, with his common-sense air. 

“T’m not such a fool. Newmarket gives me 
some pleasure, and this place gives me none.” 

“You must keep up a home for Mrs. Sinclair, 
and a London house would hardly be suitable in 
her present state.” 

“T can take her to Hastings or Ventnor, or 
to my box at Newmarket, if it comes to that.” 

“Isn’t it better for her to be near her father ?” 

“What does she want with her father, an old 
twaddler like Clanyarde, without a thought be- 
yond the gossip of his club? Don’t humbug, 


Wyatt. You told me you could put your finger 
on a purchaser, Was that osh, or did you mean 
it?” 


“Tt was not bosh,” answered Wyatt; “but I 
wanted to be quite sure you were in earnest be- 
fore I pushed my proposal any further. You 
might consider it an impertinence even for me to 
think of such a thing.” 

“ What are you driving at?” 

“Will you sell Davenant to me?” 

Gilbert dropped his billiard cue and stood star- 
ing at his friend in blank amazement. Here was 
a new state of things indeed. The professional 
man treading on the heels of the millionaire. 

“You!” he exclaimed, with contemptuous sur- 
prise. “I did not think fifteen per cent. and re- 
newals could be made so profitable.” 

“I’m too thin-skinned to resent the insinua- 
tion,” said James Wyatt, cushioning his oppo- 
nent’s ball. “I can afford to buy Davenant at 
the price you gave for it. I’ve got just enough 
money disengaged. I sold out of Palermos the 
other day when they were up, to provide the pur- 
chase-money. I brought down a deed of trans- 
fer, and if you are in earnest, we can settle the 
business to-morrow morning.” 

“You're buying the place as a speculation,” 
said Gilbert, suspiciously. 

“Not exactly. But what would it matter to 
you if I were ? You want to get rid of the place. 
I am ready to take it off your hands.” 

“You have heard of a bid from somebody else.” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Well, you’re a curious fellow. Going to get 
married, | suppose, and turn country squire.” 

“Never mind my plans. Do you mean to 
sell »” 
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“Then I’m ready to buy.” 

The deed was executed next morning. Gilbert 
stipulated that he was not to surrender the house 
till the midsummer quarter, and that James Wy- 
att was to take the furniture at a valuation. 

Mr. Sinclair was much pleased at the idea of 
getting back five-and-thirty thousand pounds of 
ready money for a place the purchase of which 
had been a whim, and of the oecupation whereof 
he was heartily tired. Those miners in the north 
were still holding out, and money had not been 
flowing into his coffers nearly so fast as it had 
been flowing out during the last half year. He 
had made unlucky bargains in horseflesh—squan- 
dered his money on second-rate stock, and on run- 
ning small races that were not worth his people’s 
traveling expenses. In a word, he had done all 
those foolish things which an idle man who thinks 
himself extremely clever and yet lends an ear to 
every new adviser is apt to do. 

“ Five-and-thirty thou’ will put me into smooth 
water,” he said, as he signed the contract with a 
flourish. 

The one suspicion as to Mr. Wyatt’s intentions, 
which would have prevented Gilbert Sinclair 
agreeing to the bargain, had never presented it- 
self to his mind. 

James Wyatt went back to London that after- 
noon, promising to meet his client next day at the 
Argyle Street Branch of the Union Bank, and 
hand over the purchase-money. At eight o’clock 
that evening he presented himself at Sir Cyprian 
Davenant’s chambers. He found his friend sit- 
ting alone among his books, smoking an Indian 
hookah. 

“ Wyatt, old fellow, this is a surprise,” said Cyp- 
rian, as they shook hands. “Have you dined?” 

“Thanks, yes; I took a chop at the Garrick. 
I've just come from Davenant.” 

“Indeed! How is Mrs. Sinclair?” 

“ Pretty much the same, poor soul. 
is it since you heard of her?” 

“T saw Lord Clanyarde at his club about a 
week ago.” 

“ Well, there’s been no change lately. Some- 
thing wrong with the mind, you see, and a gradu- 
al ebbing away of strength. She’s not long for 
this world, I’m afraid; but she was too good for 
it. Angels are better off in heaven than they are 
with us. We don’t appreciate them.” 
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“No more than swine appreciate pearls,” said 
Sir Cyprian. 

“What would you give to get Davenant back ?” 
asked Mr. Wyatt, without preface. 

“What would I give? Any thing—half my 
fortune.” 

“ What is your fortune worth ?” 

“ About a hundred and fifty thousand.” 

“Well, then, I sha’n’t want so much as half of 
it, though your offer is tempting. Davenant is 
mine.” 

“ Yours!” 

“Yes, at the price you got for it, with another 
five thousand:as a sporting bid for the furniture 
and improvements. Give me five-and-twenty per 
cent. on my purchase and Davenant is yours.” 

“Willingly. But how about Mrs. Sinclair ? 
Will it not grieve her to lose the place ?” 

“Whether or no, the place is sold. I tell you, 
Sir Cyprian, I stand before you the owner of Dave- 
nant and all its appurtenances. I did not buy it 
for myself, but on the speculation that, as I 
bought it cheap, you would be glad to give me a 
profit on my purchase. I knew Sinclair well 
enough to be very sure that he would let the roof 
rot over his head before he would consent to sell 
the place to you.” 

“You have done a friendly thing, Wyatt, and 
I thank you. I should hesitate, perhaps, in agree- 
ing to such a bargain were any other man than 
Mr. Sinclair in question, but I do not feel myself 
bound to stand upon punctilio with him.” 

“ Punctilio, man! There’s no punctilio to stand 
upon. Sinclair sold the estate to me uncondi- 
tionally, and I have an indisputable right to sell 
it to you.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A RAPID THAW. 


Sir Cyprian Davenant had ridden to Totter- 
idge several times after his discovery of Mrs. 
Walsingham’s connection with the village as ten- 
ant of that small and unpretending house with 
the green shutters, glass door, and square plot of 
garden. It was his habit to put up his horse ai 
the inn, and go for a rustic stroll while the ani- 
mal rested after his mid-day feed, and in these 
rdmbles he had made the acquaintance of the 
nurse and baby at the green-shuttered house. 

The nurse was a German girl, fat-faced, good- 
natured, and unintelligent. Sir Cyprian won her 
heart at the outset by addressing her in her na- 
tive language, which she had not heard since she 
came to England, and in the confidence inspired 
by his kind manners and excellent German she 
freely imparted her affairs tothe stranger. Mrs. 
Walsingham had hired her in Brussels, and 
brought her home as nurse to the little girl, whose 
previous nurse had been dismissed for bad con- 
duct in that city. 

“Mrs, Walsingham’s little girl?” inquired Sir 
Cyprian. 

No. The darling was an orphan, the daughter 
of a poor cousin of Mrs. Walsingham who had 
died in Vienna, and the kind lady had brought 
the little one home, and was going to bring her 
up as her own child. 

Sir Cyprian heard and was doubtful. He had 
his own theory about this baby, but a theory 
which he would not for worlds have imparted to 
any one. He got on quite familiar terms with 
the little one by-and-by. She was a chubby rosy 
infant of about fifteen months old, with brown 
eyes and fair complexion, and hair that made 
golden-brown rings upon her ivory forehead. 
She made frantic efforts to talk, but at present 
only succeeded in being loquacious in a lan- 
guage of her own. 

She was quite ready to attach herself to the 
wandering stranger, fascinated by his watch- 
chain and seals. 

“ What is her name *” asked Sir Cyprian. 

“Clara, but we always call her Baby.” 

“Clara? That’s only her Christian name. She 
has a surname, I suppose ?” 

The nurse-maid supposed as much also, but 
had never heard any surname, nor the profession 
of the little dear’s father, nor any details of the 
death of father and mother. Mrs. Walsingham 
was a lady who talked very little, but she seemed 
extremely fond of Baby. She came to see her 
twice a week, and sometimes staid all day, play- 
ing with her, and superintending her dinner, and 
carrying her about the garden. 

On the morning after that interview with 
James Wyatt Sir Cyprian rode to Totteridge and 
put up his horse, as usual, at the little inn. The 
nurse had toid him that Mrs. Walsingham was to 
be at the cottage to-day, and he had special rea- 
sons for wishing to see that lady. He might 
have called upon her in Half-Moon Street, of 
course, but he preferred to see her at Baby’s es- 
tablishment, if possible. 

It was noon when he walked up and down the 
pathway before the cottage, waiting for Mrs. Wal- 
singham’s arrival, a bright winter day, with a 
blue sky and a west wind. He had exchanged 
greetings with Baby already, that young lady sa- 
luting him from the nursery window with viva- 
cious flourishes of her pink arms. 

The church clock had not long struck twelve 
when Mrs. Walsingham’s neat brougham drove up. 
She opened the door and let herself out, and had 
scarcely stepped on to the pathway when she 
recognized Sir Cyprian. 

She turned very pale, and made a little move- 
ment, as if she would have gone back to her 
carriage, but Sir Cyprian advanced, hat in hand, 
to greet her. 

“You have not forgotten me, I hope, Mrs. 
Walsingham ?” 

“Sir Cyprian Davenant, I think ?” 

nad Yes: I had the pleasure of meeting you more 
than three years ago at the Star and Garter.” 

“T remember perfectly. You have been in 
Africa since then. I have read some notices of 
your adventures there. I am glad to see you so 
| little the worse for them. And now I must bid 
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you good-morning. I have to see some people 
here. You can wait at the inn, Holmes,” to the 
coachman. 

“ Will you give me half an hour—a quarter of 
an hour’s conversation, Mrs. Walsingham ?” ask- 
ed Sir Cyprian. 

She looked at him uneasily, evidently puzzled. 

“Upon what subject ?” 

“Upon a matter of life and death.” 

“You alarm me. Have you come here on 
purpose to waylay-me? I thought our meeting 
was accidental.” 

“Waylay is a disagreeable word; but I cer- 
tainly came here this morning on purpose to see 
you. I am going to make an appeal to your 
heart, Mrs. Walsingham. I want you to do a no- 
ble action.” 

“T am afraid you have come to the wrong 
quarter for that commodity,” she answered, with 
a bitter smile, but she seemed somewhat re-as- 
sured by this mode of address. 

“Shall we walk?” she asked, moving away 
from the garden gate. 

The wide high-road lay before them, destitute 
of any sign of human life, the leafless limes and 
chestnuts standing up against the winter sky, the 
far-off hills purple in the clear bright air. They 
would be as much alone here as within any four 
walls, and Mrs. Walsingham was evidently disin- 
clined to admit Sir Cyprian into Ivy Cottage, as 
the house with the green shutters was called. 

“ Have you friends here? Do you often come?” 
asked Mrs. Walsingham, carelessly. 

“T take my morning ride here occasionally, and 
the other day, while resting my horse, I made the 
acquaintance of your German nurse and her 
charge. Baby is a most fascinating little thing, 
and I take the warmest interest in her.” 

“ What a pity my small niece is not old enough 
to appreciate the honor!” sneered Mrs. Walsing- 
ham. 

Sir Cyprian ignored the sneer. 

“My interest in that sweet little thing has 
given rise to a strange idea—a wild one, you will 
say, perhaps— when I have explained myself. 
But I must begin at the beginning. I told you 
that I was going to make an appeal to your 
heart. I come here to ask you to lend your aid 
in saving the life and reason of one whom you 
may have deemed in some wise your rival. Mrs. 
Sinclair is dying.” 

Mrs. Walsingham was silent. 

“ You have heard as much from some one else, 
perhaps ?” 

“T heard that she was seriously ill.” 

* And mentally afflicted ?”’ 

“Yes. You do not expect me to be greatly 
shocked or grieved, I hope. I never saw the 
lady, except in her box at the opera.” 

“And being a stranger you can not pity her. 
That is not following the example of the good 
Samaritan.” 

“Tf I found her on the road-side I should try 
to succor her, I dare say,” answered Mrs. Wal- 
singham ; “ but as her distresses do not come in 
my pathway, and as I have plenty of nearer de- 
mands upon my pity, I can hardly be expected to 
make myself miserable on Mrs. Sinclair's account. 
No doubt she has plenty of sympathy—a hus- 
band who adores her—and the chivalrous devo- 
tion of old admirers, like yourself.” 

“Spare her your sneers, Mrs. Walsingham. 
At no moment of her married life has she been 
a woman to be envied. In her present condition 
to refuse her pity would be to be less than hu- 
man. Constance Sinclair is dying of a broken 
heart.” 

“Very sad,” sighed Mrs. Walsingham. 

“That is what you would say if one of your 
friends related the untimely death of a favorite 
lap-dog. Have you ever thought what that 
phrase means, Mrs. Walsingham? People use it 
lightly enough. A broken heart, the slow agony 
of a grief that kills—a broken heart, not broken 
by some sudden blow that shatters joy and life 
together — happy those whom sorrow slays with 
such merciful violence—but the slow wearing 
away, the dull, hopeless days, the sleepless nights, 
the despair that eats into the soul, yet is so slow 
to kill—these are the agonies which we sum up 
lightly, in our conventional phraseology, when we 
talk about broken hearts.” 

“Ts it the loss of her baby which Mrs. Sinclair 
feels so deeply?” asked Mrs. Walsingham, who 
had listened thoughtfully to Sir Cyprian’s ap- 
peal. She no longer affected a callous indiffer- 
ence to her rival’s grief. 

“Yes. That is the grief which is killing her. 
She has never, been really happy with her hus- 
band, though she has been a good and dutiful 
wife. The child brought her happiness. She 
gave it all her love. She may have erred, per- 
haps, in concentrating her affection upon this 
baby, but the baby represented her world of love. 
When that was taken from her—suddenly—with- 
out a moment’s warning, she gave herself up to 
despair. I have talked to a faithful servant who 
was with her in that bitter time, who knew her 
measureless love for the child. I have seen her 
in her grief, seen her the wreck of the joyous 
girl I knew three years ago.” 

Mrs. Walsingham was moved. No softening 
tear veiled the hard brightness of her dark eyes, 
but her lower lip worked nervously, and her in- 
creasing pallor told of a mind deeply troubled. 

“Tf her husband had by any act of his brought 
her to this condition, I should call him something 
worse than a murderer,” said Sir Cyprian; “ but 
badly as I think of Gilbert Sinclair, I can not 
blame him here. It is destiny that has been 
cruel—an inscrutable Providence which has chos- 
en to inflict this hopeless misery on the gentlest 
and most innocent of victims. It is very hard to 
understand why this should be.” 

“Mrs. Sinclair is not the first,” said Mrs. Wal- 
singham, struggling against some strong feeling. 
“Other women have lost children they loved— 
only children—the idols of their hearts.” 

“Other women have had kinder husbands, per- 
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haps, to sympathize with and comfort them. Oth- 
er women have had sources of consolation which 
Mrs. Sinclair has not.” 

“She has her piety, her church, her prayer- 
book. I should have thought so pure and per- 
fect a woman would find consolation from those. 
I do not profess to be religious, or to have treas- 
ures laid up in heaven, and the loss of what I 
love most on earth might bring me to madness 
But Mrs. Sinclair’s placid perfection should be 
above such human passions.” 

“She is human enough and weak enough to 
break her heart for the loss of her child,” an 
swered Sir Cyprian, growing angry. “ But 
seem to be incapable of pity, and I fear I have 
been mistaken in appealing to you. Yet I thought 
that your love for that child yonder might inspire 
some feeling of sympathy with an afflicted moth- 
er. 
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” My affection for my poor little orphan cousin 
—a waif thrown on my hands by misfortune—is 
not a very absorbing sentiment,” answered Mrs 
Walsingham, with languid scorn. 

“So much the better,” cried Sir Cyprian, ea 
gerly, “for in that case you will the easier fall 
in with my plan for saving Mrs. Sinclair's life 
and reason.” 

“You have a plan for saving her?” 

“Yes, a plan recommended by her physicians, 
and to which her husband and father have given 
their consent. In a crisis in which nothing but 
hope could save her she has been told to hope 
It has been even hinted to her that her child is 
still living.” 

Mrs. Walsingham started and looked at him 
wonderingly. 

“A cruel deception you think, but the case 
was desperate, remember. This false hope has 
already done something. I have heard this morn 
ing that there has been a faint rally—a flicker 
of returning intelligence. She remembers that 
she has been told to hope—remembers and looks 
forward to the realization of the promise that 
has been made. If we fail her now, despair will 
again take possession of her—more bitter be- 
cause of this ray of light. The plan formed by 
those who love her best is to give her a child to 
love—a child whom she will believe at first to 
be her own, saved from the German river, but 
about which, in time to come, when reason and 
strength have returned, she may be told the 
truth. She will have given the little one her 
love by that time, and the adopted child will fill 
the place of the lost one.’ 

“A most romantic scheme, assuredly, Sir Cyp 
rian. And pray what part do you expect me to 
play in this domestic drama? Why choose me 
for your confidante ?” 

“The little girl you have adopted is about the 
age of Mrs. Sinclair’s baby You admit that she 
is not very dear to you—a charge which you have 
taken upon yourse¢ If out of charity. Let Gilbert 
Sinclair adopt that child. He shall provide hand 
somely for her future, or, if you prefer trusting 
me, I will settle a sum of money which you shall 
approve, in trust for your little cousin, you your 
self choosing the trustees. Give me that dear 
child, Mrs. Walsingham, and you will be the 
means of saving Constance Sinclair's life.” 

“That child?” cried Mrs. Walsingham, looking 
at him, with wide-open eyes. “I give you that 
child to be Constance Sinclair's solace and con 
solation—to win Gilbert’s wife back to life and 
happiness! J surrender that child! You must 
be mad to ask it,” 

“Did you not tell me just now that the child 
was not especially dear to you?” 

“She is dear to me,” answered Mrs. Walsing 
ham, vehemently. “I have grown to love het 
She is all I have in the world to lov re 
minds me of one who once loved m« Why do 
you prate to me of Mrs. Sinclair’s loneliness ? 
She can not be lonelier than I am. What is 
there but emptiness in my heart ?—yet I do not 
complain of a broken heart. J do not abandon 
myself to madness or imbecility. I bear my bur 
den. Let her bear hers. Give you that child, 
indeed! That is asking too much.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Walsingham; I thought I 
was talking to a woman with a nature, 
whose higher instincts only needed to be appeal 
ed to.” 

“Tt is so long since people have left off ap- 
pealing to my higher instincts that they have 
somewhat lost their use. Do you think, Sir Cyp- 
rian Davenant, that I have cause to love or pity 
or sacrifice myself for Constance Sinclair? You 
should know better than that, unless you have 
lived all these years in this world without know 
ing what kind of clay your fellow men and wom 
en are made of. I have the strongest reason to 
detest Mrs. Sinclair, and I do detest her frankly 
She has done me no wrong, you will say. She 
has done me the greatest wrong—robbed me of 
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the man I love, of wealth, status, name, and 
place in the world. Do you think it matters to 
me that she was unconscious of that wrong? 


She has done it, and I hate her for it, and shall 
so hate her till my dying day.” 

“Your hatred will not reach her in her g 
or follow her beyond _ 
“ Your pity might save her life 

“Find some hospital brat to palm upon this 
distracted mother farmer's proté 


” 
rhe 


answered Sir Cyprik 
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“T will find some respectably born child, be 
sure, Mrs. Walsingham It fancy, 
perhaps, which led me to propose taking your 
little kinswoman. I counted too much 
generosity of a disappointed rival.” 

And with this home-thrus 
and walked away, leaving 
reflections 

A woman of this kind, a being swayed by pas 
sion, is often a mass of inconsistency and con 
tradiction, now hot, now cold. At a late hour 
that evening Sir Cyprian received a letter, deliv- 
ered by a man-servant. It was from Mrs. Wal 
singham. 


was only a 


ipon the 


t. Sir Cyprian bowed 


the lady to her 


own 
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“T am the most wretched of women”—she 
wrote—* utterly weary of life. Mrs. Sinclair may 
have the child. She would grow up a wretch if 
she grew up under my influence, for every day 
makes me more miserable and more bitter. What 
shall I be as an old woman? Send some trust 
worthy person to fetch the little girl to-mor 
I give her up to you entirely, but upon conditior 
that Mrs. Sinclair shall never know to whom sl 
owes her adopted child 


r 
May the adoption pros- 


per! But as I hear that Mr. Sinclair is in a fair 
way to ruin, I do not think you are giving my 
young kinswoman a very brilliant start in life 
Be this as it may, I wash my hands of her. Sh: 


has not brought me happiness; and perhaps if I 
were to let her wind herself round my heart, it 
might prove by-and-by that I had taught a ser 
pent to coil there I have not too g 
ion of her blood Ye 


0d an opin 
urs truly, 

“Cruara WALSINGHAM, 
* Hatr-Moon Srrerr, Wednesday N ight.” 
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Calendar. 


DECEMBER, 1876 
8.—First Sunday in Advent. 
10.—Second Sunday in Advent. 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 


Sunday, 17.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Thursday, 21.—St. Thomaa. 

Sunday, 24.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 25.—Christmaa. 

Tuesaday, 26.—St. Stephen. 


Wednesday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 


Thursday, Holy Innoeenta. 


Sunday, 31.—First Sunday after Christmas. 


JANUARY, 1877. 


Monday, 1.—Circumcision, 

Saturday, 6.—Epiphany. 

Sunday, 7.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 14.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 2%1.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
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Thursday, Conversion of St. Paul. 


Sunday, Septuagesiina Sunday. 

Tue latest pulpit sensation in England is th 
appearance of Professor Francis W. NewMan, 
author of Phases of Faith, in the Old Unitarian 
Meeting-house, Birmingham. After baving for 
years occupied an extreme position amofg re 


ligious skeptics, he has recently united with the 


Unitarians The building was crowded with 
hearers, many of whom had traveled a consid 
erable distance in order to enjoy the privileg 


of hearing this distinguished scholar and writer 


An English newspaper correspondent describes 
him as ‘“‘a tall, spare man, with deep-set lumi 
nous eyes, a worn and thoughtful countenance, 


with an expression sometimes of melanchely in 


its repose The text taken was, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,”’ and the topic 
discussed t growth of Christian morals The 


sermon was rich aud was listened to 


In thought 
With wreal salistaction 


The Protestant Episcopal Church Congress 
opened in Boston November 14. Bishop Pap 
pock, of the diocese of Massachusetts, deliver 
ed the first address. A paper was read by tl 
Kev. Dr. SamveL Oseoop on the True Place 
of Art in Christianity ;” the Rev. Dr. Jouw Cor 


TON SMITH read a paper on ** Foreign Missions 





Both essays were freely discussed by members 
ol the Congt 

In common with the other great charitable 
organizations of the country, the Methodist 
Episcopal Mi ynary Society shows for its fiscal 
year, ending © er 51, 1876, a falling off of re 

ipts and an indebted treasury. This iety 
has ing f both foreign and domestic mi 
5 to cach class about $320,000 have been 
! irsed during the year. The total receipts 
ha been $594,188; the disbursements, $600,004 
The indebtedness of the treasury, November 1, 
1876, was $151,746; the balance on outstanding 
letters of credit and drafts for foreign missions, 
at same date, was $110,609, making the total lia 


bilities of the treasury $262,555 The increase 





in liabilities for the year has been $76,792 

The troubles which have distracted the Re 
formed Church of France are precisely paralleled 
in the Reformed Church of Holland. The « 
flict is between the orthodox and liberal partic 
Its occasion is the nf on of faith required 
of all candidates for contirmation he libera 
consider this ** too dogmatic,”’ and wisl less 
stringent statement A year ago the ( ! | 
their point in the National Synod; t year | 
orthodox party gained the ascend \ 1 tl 
Synod, and restored tl old cont ri 
liberals have recently held a meeting mat 
dam, when a petition to the Synod wa ypted 
asking it to recede from tl | t 1 KC 
There is little hope of ar D ition 

The Rev. E. P. Hammonn, the evangelist, has 
begun a series of meetings in the district of Ke 
sington, Philadeipl He has been pr \ 
successful in his addresses to Sunday-scho 
teachers and scholars. Messrs. Wuirrie and 
Biss have been preaching to great num! of 
people in Kalamazoo, Michigatr Mr. M y's 
meetings iu hil » st attrac lInmecist 
ence 

A recent tensus of the city of Calcutta give 
some interesting facts In relation to the religions 
professed by the populat The number of 
native Christians is 2656, against 2406 in 1872 
The total popu ion is 409,036. Two-thirds of 
the whole are Hindoos, and of the Hindoos, the 
Brahmans are the most numerous casts As to 
intelligence, the Hind are far in advat f 
the Mohammedans. Of the Hindoo ma ' 
per cent. can read and write; of the M m 
medan males, only 16.5 per cent. Of the Hi 
loo females, 55 per cent. can read and writ 
of the Mohammedan, only 1 pe t 

France has not so far gone over to ultramon 
tanism as to forget to assert its rights against 


the encroachments of the Church. The Pop 
has recently appointed a new Archbishop of Ly 
ons, in place of Monseigneur GInouLwIRe, de 
ceased In the bull of institution, however, 


——— 


| 
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Pius especially reserved to the Holy See the 
power “to make a new circumscription,”’ by 
which is meant a change of the boundaries, of 
the archdiocese of Lyons at any time and man- 
ner it pleased. As no act or publication of the 
papal court has currency or authority in France 





until it has received the sanction of the govern 
ment, M. Duraure, the Minister of Justice and 
Public Worship, has given notice that the part 
of the bull of institution which claims the right 
to re-arrange the bounds of the diocese is disal 
lowed, and therefore void 

The International Sunday-school Committee 
held a meeting in this city November 15 It 
was decided to select at this time only the les 
sons for 1878, leaving to a meeting in the spring 
the selection for 1870 Among the members 
present were the Rey. Drs. J. H. Vincent, presi 
dent; Hau, of New York: Newron, of Phila 
delphia; and Griuert, of Iino Several of 
the Western members were not in attendance, on 

count of their engagements with Mr. M ODY, 
at Chicago 

The arrangements for holding the next Pan 
Anglican Synod in 1878 are maturing It is now 
believed that there w be a considerable repre 
sentation from the United States and the B h 

nies The London Jat says Some of the 
most influential of the American prelat have 
made it a condition of their presence and p 
eration that all subjects of pressing and common 
interest and importance shall remain perfectly 
free and open for di ission. Such a course was, 
in their opinion, rendered imperatively necessary 
by the joint action of the late Archbishop Lane 
Ley and Bishops Tarri wat and Tart, wl 8 
will be remembered, arranged to keep out of 
consideration the Natal case at the last Synod 
Among the subjects not unlikely to be consider 
ed are the restoration of the Athatr n Creed 
to the service-book of the American Church, and 
the construction of 1 s and services for the 
guidance and worship of religious t herhoods 
and sisterhood: 

Archbi hop Trent Ht has ag intimated ** that 
should the expectation of his recovery remain 
unfulfilled,”’ he would resign his office before 
long The Upited Synod of U rchdiocese 
have adopted a& resolution unanimously dept 
cating the idea of his res'gnatior 

The awakening in Er ind on the subject of 
temperance spreads on every sid The clergy 
of the Established Church are ¢ pecially active 
The Archbishop of York and several bishops 
have become known as earnest temperance 

| ker rhe clerical memorial asking for the 
enactment of repressive measures has been sign 

i by 11,067 clergymen—more than balf of the 
whole number connected with the Establish 
ment in England ar W Amor hem are 
ll bishoy 1 deans, 06 a den ) canons, 
190 honorary canot wid 126 4 endat 

In nothing is the pove of many of the one 
hundred and over tl eminaries of the 
United Sta n © \ tl ‘ mall 
libraries which they 1 In the very full 
statist) presented y the (* ‘af iat of 
October YW m ft m rt collectior ot 
books not exceeding “MM me ti wun 
while a minority only of all can claim 20,000 
each The Union The il Seu f this 
city, bas a library d to be eavecially rich in 
church history. of 10 volumes | histor 
ical societh of tl ! ! i wisely ! ly ng 
to gather and preser locuments lilustrative 
of our local e il hist y On great 
theo cal library, complete in all department 
and « ring to ! » tacil ( lor investiga 
tion, is still a desideratum 

The Queen of England has granted the widow 
of the Assyrian ex} Mr. Geonee SMITH, an 
annual pension of £i0 ni ' his 
devoted labor, whereby he shed fresh light on 
ancient history.” 

The election of Lord PLunketr to the bishoy 
ric of Meath, to fill the va yi‘ by t 
death of the late Bishop Burcurs i Les a 
confirmed tendency in the I ( \ i 
an evangelical position. I rs ETT 4 
decided evangelical, and has fa re ‘ yn 
of the Anglican | yer-bool His « 1 was 
almost Ubanimou 

Among the ne of tl " } e 
cessful ascent Mount Ararat | Eng 
man—Mr. Bayce, of | n'sl lor Pin 
mountain is 17,212 feet high, an makir the 
last 4000 feet Mr. Buyer had to ¢ The 
Armenians of the rey bout A 1 t 
the mountain ina byl and eve t t 
NoAll irk is still to be found on Ul Inu 

I School Board of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

| 1 a comprom with the Roman 
( “sj tion to the pu schools. Ite 
Bu ia fol 4 None but Roman 
Catho s are to | pl nted to or em 
ployed in t hools where the pupils are now 
exclu f that denomination No Roman 
Catholic teache hall be employed in any other 
of ti pu l ] n Catl ‘ 
1 eT lu nt 1 ¢ | 
dation of t ( m f Sch 
8} | il ( t Lhe 
! mmend ( members 
I High & KCC] f i ration 
( I 

AY | I for t j tration of 
the hist ! rt wy of the nations of the 
East was the | national Congress of Orienta 
ists held in September in the ty of St. Peters 
burg Famous Orientalists we preset and 
am gy them lelegate from Japat I of 
t 6 noted I j n wa i ind 
embraced su I Mytl f the Asi 
it People Popular lh in Syria,”’ 

How far may t Mut R ! f the Arab 
Tribes befor fo mu lt illus 
trate the Political Cor he Israelites in 
the Time {f the Juc . I at Antiquity 
do the dest Japanese Chron s go back?” 
Vice-Admiral ENomorro, the J panese delegate, 
stated that the two chief ancient works on the 
history of his country dated, one from a.p, 712 


the other from a.p. 730. Many courtesies were 
extended to the members of the Cougress by the 
Russian Emperor. 
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1. Declinometer, Unifilar, and Dip House. 2 Radiation Thermometer, 8, Thermometers. 4. Observatory. 5. Snow Houses. 


THE BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION—TAKING THE TEMPERATURE 








\N ARCTIC FAILURE tered in 1 well-sheltered harbor on the west side varying in height from ten to fifty feet, present grave was fixed 1 brazen tablet bearing the fol- 

s , of Hall’s Basin, a few miles north of: Polaris Bay ed obstacles which could not be overcome In lowing inscription 
2 Tue British arctic expedition, under Cay tain | The Alert pushed forward and rounded the north making a journey of about seventy-five miles the “Sacred to the memory of Captain Haut, of the Po- 
Nakes, comprising the naval steamers Alert and | east point of Grant’s Land, but instead of find sledge party, on account of detours, and because laris, who sacrificed his life in the advancement of 
Discovery, which left England in the summer of ing, a expected, a continuous coast 100 miles to the supplie s had to be carried forward in in science, | This tablet is erected by the British Polar 
1875 in search of the north pol returned ur ward the north, she found herself on the border stallme nts, traverse d 276 miles, an l was obliged mop he his footsteps, have promt 

cessful the latter part of last October Accord of an extensive sea, with impenetrable ice on | to return without accomplishing any thing. The ’ 
ing to the tel graphic reports ol the v ve, the every side, and no harbor In some places the party consisted of seventeen persons Nine b During the winter rich eollections in the de 
expedition, after first encountering th e, W ice barrier is said to have been 150 feet in thick came utterly helpless, and had to be carried on | partment of natural history were made, and many 
detained several days in Port Pave It started ness President Land is declared to have no the sledges Two of them died, and were buried } valuable scientific observations were taken. Ex- 
thence August 8, 1875, but before reaching the existence, and the open polar sea of Kaye and | near Captain Hat's grave. All the members | cellent coal was found near the place where the 
shore of Grinnell Land the vess« ere caught Haves to be a myth. The A/ert wintered in lat of the expedition declare it to be impossible to Discovery wintered. The expedition experienced 
in an ice-pack. After this their progress north tude 82° 27’. At this point the sun was invis- | approach nearer the pole than their northern ex- | the coldest weather ever registered, the tempera- 
ward was an incessant struggle through chance: ible 142 days, and the lowest temperature ever | ploring party, which penetrated to within 400 | ture being 59° below zero for a fortnight, and 
openings made in the ice by wind and current recorded was experienced 4 detachment of | miles of it When at Polaris Bay the Discovery falling onee to 104° below freezing point. The 
the channel through which the ships moved cor sledges was sent northward, but the huge hills hoisted the American flag, and fired a salute in vessels left Smith Sound on the 9th of September 
stantly closing behind them. The Discovery win of rugged ice, frequently a mile in diameter, and | honor of the memory of Captain HALt, on whos In a letter to the New York Herald, Dr. Haves, 
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the eminent American explorer, takes the English | “In the arctics it is generally down to 29°; buteven | the temperat I 
commander severely to task for abandoning the there it does 1 ree wey ME On emt 
. for wat né ~ I 
undertaking after one winter's trial. He reiter se cage - # nt ' 
ates his belief in an open polar sea, and in the sigh I t day, wher t ! nef 
practicability of reaching the pole He says whole sea w er ha ‘ ‘ } 
retic O u r? . rt r,a ‘ ‘ 
“ Believing in an open polar sea, I think it can be body v ' ‘ 
navigated. The English expedition saw great quanti- | into the mid nf the Ar S het t aail a mea ol a ma A 
ties of ice. They never left the land, and along the there to his heart's content, and I for o1 t fl espe 
land you always find ice in all arctic waters. I bel why this Er . xp tion * 80 # : 7p r ‘ , 
that I reached beyond the land belt of ice in 1861. | doned the field. There are certain avenues to this — _ 
With a boat I could have gone to the pok An i mysterious, unknown water means 
belt in summer depends much upon the revailing ** There is the oft-tried Be ing Stra 1 Baff pa f 
winda, but as for any large body of water being at any Bay, ft s the Spitzberg Sea, 1 the Gres “ee F 
time frozen over, even with the lowest temperature, it Sea In this last q tert G ne } \ : wwe 
is unknow! Hudson Bay, Baffin Bay, and other arc- new land. This las * midway bet nS ‘ 
tic waters, even though comparatively small, are never and Nova Z ’ v} I I pr ted re the | sm 
frozen over. The deep-sea water in all the oceans and wo in ana ess before eA un Geo 4 nd set of 
second s¢ 
seas of the carth has a uniform temperature of about Society. 
35°. The surface water under the equator is often 85 | fully constructed stand made of a cas! ' : 
or even 88°, rhe first of our illustration presents ta | 1 snow mound tot , 
> 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. a 


Nov long ago there was a gathering of “‘ school-boys” 

n Boston ; but they had all passed out of the rollick- 
ing days of boyhood, and had settled down to the 
sober realities of life. For all that, the centennial an- | 
| 


niversary of the Boston Latin School was a most pleas- 
ant reunion of old classmates, many 
won a world-wide fame 
set lessons of school-days. 


of whom had 

since they had cast aside the | 
About a hundred met to 
celebrate the occasion, among whom were such men | 
as Rey. E. E: Hale, Hon. William M. Evarts, Wendell 

Phillips, Ralph Waldo Emerson, President Eliot, of 
Harvard College, Professor William Everett, Hon, 
Charles Hale, ex-Chief Justice Charles S. Bradley, E 
H. Derby, Rev. John T. Sargent, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Rev. Phillips Brooks, ( harles K. Dilloway, Pro- 
fessor J. Henry Thayer, and many others of similar 
After a social banquet, the minds of those pres- 
ent turned naturally to old times, and familiar speech- 
made, reviving school-day scenes and full of 
entertaining personal reminiscences ; letters were read 
from absent classmates, friendships were renewed, and 
the occasion was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 


note. 


es were 


The day following the formal close of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition there were 15,425 paying visitors ad- 
mitted. Many of the displays were seen to much better 
advantage than amidst the great crowds of previous 
days. 





The trial of Dr. Strousberg in Moscow has recently 
attracted much attention. His offenses against the 
Russian laws involved transactions with the 
Commercial Loan Bank. By bribing directors, some- 
thing like $5,000,000 were advanced to him on worthless 
security. Seventeen members of the council of the 
bank were charged with having, either by negligence 
or connivance, facilitated these and other nefarious 
transactions. Dr. Strousberg has been sentenced to 
perpetual banishment from a light punish- 
ment, it would seem, since he certainly would not feel 
very comfortable to remain there, 


Moscow 


tussia 





Ten thousand copies of the specjal report on The 
Public Librariea of the United States, their history, con- 
dition, and management, have been printed and are 
ready for distribution. The book contains over 1300 
pages, and weighs, in paper covers, five pounds and a 
quarter, 

The weather on election day varied a good deal in 
different parts of the country. The reports of the Sig- 
nal Service at Washington, the results of observations 
before eight o'clock on the morning of 
November 7, will havea peculiar interest. In Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, and Colorado, clear and cold; 
Connecticut, rainy; Delaware, cloudy and threaten- 
ing; Florida, cool and fair; Georgia, cloudy and light 
rains along the coast; Llinois, fair and cool; Indiana, 


taken a little 


clearing and cold; Iowa, cloudy and cold; Kansas, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana, clear and cold ; Maine, rainy; 
Maryland, clearing up; Massachusetts, rainy; Mich- 


igan, cluudy and cool; Minnesota and Mississippi, 
clear and cold; Missouri, cool and cloudy; Nebraska, 
clear and oold; Nevada, fair and cool; New Hamp- 
shire, rainy; New Jersey, cloudy; New York, rainy 
on the coast, cloudy on the lakes and interior; North 
Carolina, coast rains ; Ohio, cloudy and pleasant; Ore- 
gon, cloudy and cool; Pennsylvania, threatening at 
Philadelphia, cloudy at Erie and Pittsburg; Rhode isl- 
and, rainy; South Carolina, cloudy; fair 
and cool; Texas, clear and cold ; Vermont, rainy ; Vir- 
ginia, cloudy at Norfolk; Wisconsin, fair and cold. 
The temperature at Breckinridge, Minnesota, was re- 
corded at zero, 


Tennessee, 





The Engineer gives instances of the highest railway 
epeed on record. On several of the English railways a 
speed has been reached equal to seventy-eight, seven- 
ty-five, seventy-two, and sixty-nine miles an hour. If 
somebody would give statistics of the safest railways, 
it would be interesting. 

Four hundred lodges of Indians—hostile Cheyennes 
—surrendered to General Miles on Octoer 27. These 
bands will go to the Cheyenne Agency and submit to 
the requirements of the government. 





A new method of defense against wild beasta has 
been discovered. One Mr, Jesse Smith, of Ellis Coun- 
ty, walking with his wife one evening, 
when suddenly a bear crossed their path. Peing un- 
armed, Smith was for a moment puzzled. Then seiz- 
ing a handful of the sandy soil, he threw it in Bruin’s 
face. The bear recoiled, and on a repetition of the 
experiment, was compelled to retreat. 


Texas, was 


Although the yellow fever in Savannah has ceased 
its extensive ravages, the air will not be purified until 
The cases that have occurred 
lately are chiefly among those who have returned to 
the city after weeks of absence. Having been living 
in a different and purer atmosphere, they are the most 
likely to become fatally infecied. 


a heavy frost comes. 





A respected merchant of Cincinnati recently died 
from the effects of a dose of cyanide of potassa which 
was accidentally substituted in a prescription for po- 
tassa prussiate. He died in two hours after taking 
the dose. The druggist who put up the medicine waa 
arrested, but released on bail. 

It is related how two young Jerseymen, on going to 
the Centennial, first went into the Art Gallery. Look- 
ing around with a disappointed air, one of them said 
to his friend, “I reckon the show must be about over. 
I see they’ve taken out all the things, and left nothin’ 
but some picters hangin’ on the walls.” 

tanovalomanjaka, Queen of Madagascar, has issued 
a proclamation to her subjects, solemnly warning them 
against the use of intoxicating liquors; and she 
administers reproofs and threats to those 
those beverages. 


also 


who sell 


Five thousand pounds having been collected in Ger- 
many for a stetue to Alexander von Humboldt, appli- 
cation was made to the Berlin University for a site. 
It was finally decided to give space for the statue on 
university ground on condition that a corresponding 
statue of Wilhelm von Humboldt should be erected 
oppesite to his brother, Wilhelm von Humboldt hav- 
ing been largely converned in the foundation of the 
university. 

On the night of November 7 an infamous attempt 
was made to #teai the remains of President Lincoln, 
The perpetrators of this deed broke open the doors of 
the vault, pried off the lids of the sarcophagus, and 
had partially removed the casket from it, when they 





_ were alarmed by watchmen and made their escape. 
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It appears that some suspicion had been aroused in 
the mind of the custodian of the monument that there 
were designs upon the remains, and a strict watch was 
kept, otherwise this outrage would have been accom- 
plished. 





The dairy-farmers of England are an important class 
of the community. The returns of last year show that 
in England alone there were 1,600,000 milch cows, of 
which number it was calculated 1,200,000 were in the 
hands of 50,000 persons. The value of the milk pro- 
duced by these cows, putting the price at sixpence per 
imperial gallon, and estimating that each cow yields 
four hundred gallons a year, would amount to twelve 
millions sterling. 


Potato-bugs, chinch-bugs, curculios, weevile, Hessian 
flies, grusshoppers, cut-worma, etc., are the insect dep- 
redators which afflict and discourage Western farmers. 





Arrangements have been made for the accidents 
which may occur in connection with the proposed ex- 
hibition to be held in Paris in 1878. A medical staff 
has been organized, which will take up head-quarters 
on the ground as soon as the works begin. Any work- 
man who may fall from the scaffolding, or meet with 
any other casualty, will thus find surgical assistance 
and skilled care close at hand. 





One of the living curiosities at Barnum’s Menagerie 
and Circus at Gilmore’s Garden is a man tattooed from 
head to foot. His name is Costentenus, a Greek by 
birth, and it is stated that he was one of a party who 
penetrated Chinese Tartary for mining purposes some 
years ago, and engaged in an insurrection there. The 
natives captured him and two of his companions, and 
instead of putting them to death, adopted the more 
cautious plan of tattooing their bodies and setting them 
free. The process of tattooing occupied six hours a 
day for three successive months, and the torture in- 
flicted was so severe that the captives used to beg for 
death instead. Captain Costentenus was the only one 
of the trio who survived the ordeal, and he carries 
about on his person one hundred and eighty-eight pic- 
tures of men and animals and geometrical figures. 

It is estimated that nineteen-twentieths of those 
who visited the Centennial provided themselves be- 
forehand witn a fifty-cent piece, and therefore did not 
need to go to the Centennial Bank. 





According to a correspondent of the Chicago Trib- 
une, the society of the “ Molly Maguires,” which has 
become 80 notorious, originated in Ireland during the 
latter part of the last century, from the following cir- 
cumstance: “‘ At the time when the name of a land- 
lord in Ireland was a synonym of cruelty, there lived 
in the county Roscommon an old woman named Molly 
Maguire. She had a small holding of land, and strug- 
gied hard to bring up a family of boys. The constant 
failure of the crops made ber somewhat tardy in pay- 
ing her rent, and at length the land agent—an unscru- 
pulous man—determined to eject her from the little 
home that was so full of sacred recollections to her. 
He summoned his ‘ crow-bar brigade’—a gang of men 
kept in those days by every land agent for the purpose 
of evicting tenants, throwing the houses over the heads 
of those who refused to leave, and seizing the cattle of 
others for rent—and went to the shieling of Molly Ma- 
guire. The gray-haired matron was alone at her spin- 
ning-wheel when the cruel gang came. They com- 
manded her to leave; but so attached was she to the 
old hearth, so heart-broken at the prospect of eviction, 
that she said she would die first, and refused to be 
dragged from the hut. The brigade then commenced 
the work of destruction, and soon hurled the cottage 
over the prostrate form of old Mrs. Maguire, who was 
killed in the ruins. The cruel act stirred the popular 
sentiment to a white heat, and at the old woman’s 
wake a few desperate men pledged themselves to re- 
venge her death. Headed by two of Molly Maguire’s 
s0n8, they banded themselves into a society, to which 
they gave the murdered woman’s name, and for some 
time the most dreadful atrocities were perpetrated, 
The introduction of the Molly Maguire movement into 
the coal regions occurred about the close of the war. 
It was revived by some dissatisfied and desperate 
miners for the purpose of having revenge on mine 
bosses and others in authority in and around the col- 
lieries, and received its title from some of the old Irish 
workmen,” 


HOW MANY PERSONS 
Particularly those of sedentary habits, 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK’s 
Manprake Pits. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


“WANT TO KNOW.” 

Every body is interested and excited over the 
marvelous and now thoroughly tried and tested 
‘ Automatic” sewing-machine of the Wilcox & 
Gibbs, 8. M.Co. Send postal card for full par- 
ticulars and list of offices to No. 658 Broadway, 
New York.—[{ Com. ] 


are con- 


Burnert’s Coooarne kills dandruff, allays {rritation, 
and promotes the growth of hair.—{Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 


PFA your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 
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GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
leas Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “Gossamer Waterpnroor, 
MANUFAOTURED BY Gossamer Rvus- 
ner Ciotruine Co., Boston,” is 
stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure,to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
gether, or grow soft and worthless. No Lady or Gen- 
tleman should be without one of our Rubber Garments. 
Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the 

ocket. Send for Illustrated circular. GOSSAMER 
RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


HOLMAWN’S 
Fever aud Ague and Liver Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in al) its 
forms: 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 












YY EL, 





Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorders, &c., &c. 
None genuine 


without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 
{ Ask your druggist 
| for it. For Certifi- 
cates read little blue 
book, Enemy in the 
Air. 





TRADE-MARK. 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No, 83 John Street, N.Y, 
_ Sent b by mail on receipt of $2 00. 


cin New Year Cards. 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a great va- 
riety of styles and designs, are growing in public favor 
from year to year, in Europe as well as in America. 
For sale by all Stationers and Book-dealers. 

N.B.—These cards are copyrighted, and all infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 

t@ illustrated Catalogues of our other pub- 
lications, all of which are admirably well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston, 
Manufacturer of 


Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods, Whole- 
® sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 








A Home School and College. 
CLEMENT'S HALL, 


= ELLICOTT CITY, Near Baltimore, Md, 
This old established Grammar School has unusual 
advantages, The Schools of Letters and of Science of 
the College proper are now open. Every home com- 
fort. Experienced. professors. Graduates take high 
rank. For circular, address 
CHARLES A. De M. SPENCER, Ph.D., Head Master. 

















HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to inter- 
est while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, 
and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts 
for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 
J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious*Articles, Facts and Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $175. Specimen copies 


sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON &€ CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


POLLAK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 

Wholesale and Retail. 

27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009, 

SEND FOR CIRC ULAR. - 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warrant- 
2d genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, OR NO 
3ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. 
Can sent ©. O. D., with privilege to examine before 
paying. bi. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
£80 un Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Potter’s American Monthly 


00,000 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 

















IntvstrateD ; Best Family Magazine in 
the Country, at $3 for 1877. 5 copies one 
year for $13; 10 copies for $25; pss 
for $50, and a copy of Potter’s 
Subscriber eyclopedia, quarto, 3000 Illustrations, 
price, $25, given to the person sending 
this club. For sale at all News- stands, 
at 25 cents a number. Special Terms to 


| 
| 
| _ 1877 Agents. J. E. Porrer & Co., Phila, Pa. 
| 


CAMP LOUNGE ($12, $, and $%. Cuts free. ) 
Co,, Norwak, Conn. (Boats 8: Y. - Sporting trade. 














GEORGE ELIOT'S 


Daniel Deronda. A Novel. 
“Silas Marner,” “ Romola,” “Mi 
$3 00; 1 vol., 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


The position of George Eliot in the literature of 
modern fiction is absolutely regal. Her one novel in 
three years is a royal visit, and an event in history.— 
Globe, London. 

There has, we suspect, never been a popular favorite 


who has so completely found the key to the sympa- | 


thies of her special audience as George Eliot.—Spec- 
tator, London. 

For subtlety of thought, carefulness of literary exe- 
cution, delicate and firm delineation of character and 
motive, and accurate elucidation of the eprings of 
action exhibited by its leading actors, it is uneur- 
passed in this branch of English literature.—Christian 
Intelligencer. 

It is a great story—great in its philosophy, in ite 
superb diction, in its dramatic situations, in 
strength of characters developed. Indeed, it is to our 
thinking, the novel of the cultured authoress, and 
consequently one of the finest works of English tic- 
tion.—Albany Morning Express, 


By Georce ELtor, 


its | 


DANIEL DERONDA, 


Author of “Adam Bede,” 


ddlemarch,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 


Readers of George Eliot's ‘Daniel Deronda,” the 
most absorbing romance of the day, have a varied and 
delightful intellectual feast. * * * It is the very best 
work of the best living novelist.—Philadelphia Press. 
It is a wonderful book in more senses than one,— 

Boston Transcript. 

It seems to us that none of George Eliot’s former 
novels so distinctly present the quality of her intel- 
lect as “* Daniel Deronda.”—JN. Y. Tribune. 

Into no other book has George Eliot put so many 
pithy sentences, epigrams, bits of social wisdom, 
satire, humor, and cynicism; nowhere else has she 

probed so deeply social and individual life.—Boston 
| Daily Advertiser. 
| The narrative is simple, chaste, and entrancing, so 
that every reader is not only held spell-bound, but 
| knows at sight what the anthor intended by any given 

passage.—Hartford Evening Post. 
It is a most powerful, passionate drama; nearly an 
awful tragedy.—Hartford Daily Courant. 








PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IaH” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Umited States, on receipt of the price. 
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Rogers’ Statuary 
$10 and upward. 
‘* WEIGHING THE BABY.” 
A New Group. 
21 Inches High, Price $15. 





Inclose 10 cts. for Illustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn 


) WEIGHING THE BABY 


New York k. 


(HARLEY ROSS. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 
THE FATHER’S STORY 
OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorb- 
ing story in the annals of American history. Written 
by CHRISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented. 
‘or Terms and exclusive territory, address 
JOHN E. POTT ER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 








FP. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANU FACTU ‘RER OF 
Cc ‘gar-Holk ler s, &c. 


Prize at the Centennial. 

Send for Illustrated oe 
17 Fulton St., 
Astor House B’way) t HewYork. 


The | nite States Life Ins, Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


261, 262, and 263 Broapway, Con. Warren Sr.,) 

New Yors, Novemuer 10, 1876. ) 
Believing there is a conspiracy to blackmail and 
otherwise injure the business and property of this 
Company, those policy holders, or any other persons 
who have, in response to certain anonymous adver- 
tisements, or any letter from any one requesting the 
same, sent their names and the number of their pol- 
icies as requested, will confer a favor upon the Com- 
pany, and aid it in obtaining evidence to enable it to 
punish these persons so conspiring, as well as assist in 
sustaining and protecting the value of their own prop- 
erty, if they will immediately send us the autograph let- 
ters which they have received, if any, from said parties. 

JAMES BUELL, President of the 
United States Life Insurance Company. 





1 
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INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
MF eg Cases& TOY PIANOS 
sey For prices, Address. 

Fae 







VT, NOVELTY WORKS CO" 
Sprignfield, Vt. 


t es, 


“EPLEPSY OR FITS, 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on 
Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published by 
Dr. O. Puetrs Brown. The prescription was discov- 
ered by him in such a providential manner that he 
can not conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it 
has cured every body who has used it for Fits, never 
having failed in a siugle case. The ingredients may 
be obtained from any druggist. A copy sent free to all 
applicants by mail. Address De.O. PHELPS BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


A OHARMING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
FE AMUSEMENT FOR THE FAMILY 


AND . ICLAL CIRCLE, Very 
OPULAR, SEND FirtTy 
1 CENTS FOR IT, AND 
}——7 


Turee Cr. sTAMP 
LOGUE OF ALL ror Fut. 
OuR PAKLOR GAMES. i U ILLus 
NOYES, SNOW & COMPANY, D 


WoRCcESTER, Mass. 
Buccessors to West x Lee Game Co. 


The w ide-A wake Magazine. 
The Golden Time for Agents! Liberal cash 
commissions paid! Boys and girls are all 
at work for the Wide-Awake Doll's Fair, 
and subscribe eagerly. Specimen numbers, 
10 cts. List of Doll's Fair prizes, posters, 
&c., free. Little girls who will act as agents 
receive in addition a full set of Doll Pat- 
terns, upon sending their P.O. Address. 
Oct. and Nov. Wide-Awakes contain rules 
in full concerning the Doll’s Fair. Write to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Harper’s Mayazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United Statea or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxrer'’s Macazine, Nauren’s Wreexcy, and Hasern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macatine, Werkty, oF 
Bazan will be snjgylied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scusonimernrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 





The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the cur os Volume, and ib suck Numbers will be sent 
according 

The Vi nes of the Werxty and Bazar or 

with the year. When not me is specified, it will be 
understood that the su ber wishes to Fe ta liens 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the or der of Harren & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Txeme ror Apvertisine tn Haurenr'’s Weexty anp 
Hanren’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekl Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NDIAN TRICK WHISTLE, with direc- 
tions and illustrated Catalogue of latest Novelties, 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Address MANHATTAN 

NOVELTY CO., P.O. Box 4991, New York. 
12 B= Prang’ ac hromo ¢ irds, new designs, with name, 
. B. HUSTED, Nasean, Renss. Co., N A 





subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, j 
1155 Broadway, cor. 27th St., | 


Ww reo and Retail. Received First | 








HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


The Best of Presents to your Wife, Sister, Daughter, or Lady Friend. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOME BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, 


A splendid new book, especially —, to the Ladies, de- 
voted to a multitude of topics of Household Art, Taste, and 
Fancy Work, Transparencies, Leat Work, Worsted Work, Work 
Boxes, Baskets, Wax Flowers, Fret Sawing, Picture Frames, 
Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, 
&c., &c. Over 300 pages; 250 Engravings. A charming gift 
to any friend. Price $1 50 by mail, postpaid 

WINDOW GARDENING. A standard book, su- 
yerbly illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 

‘lowers, for in-doors. Has handsome designs of Hangin 
taskets, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engravings. 
Price $1 50 by mail. 

LADIES’ FANCY WORK,— Just published. A 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, 
Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series of 
Designs for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers 
and Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair 
Work and Card-Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window 
Garden Decorations, Crochet Work, Designs in Embroidery, and 
an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers 
of Household Art and Recreation. Price $1 50 by mail 

All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 


N. B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement 46 Beckman St.. New York. 











STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 





WILLSON’S SERIES OF 


Schoo! and Family Readers and Spellers, 


Tested by Fifteen Years’ Use in the Class-Room. 


This Series of Readers aims to popularize, to the capacities of children, 
many of the higher English branches of study, of the 


anyone that treat of matters of every-day life. 


such as the elements 
natural sciences, and of other 


Fourth Reader, - $1 35 
Fifth 66 - = 1 80 
Primary Speller, 20 
Larger ad 40 


Primer, - - - $0 2 
First Reader,- - 40 
Second “ - = 60 
Third * - = 90 





RECENT COMMENDATIONS 
From G. 8. Aruex, President of the State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 

My preference is strongly in favor of Willson's School and Family Readers, 

Of their utility, provided they are entertaining, there can be no question. That they interest the pupil 
beyond any series I have ever used, two years’ trial! has fully convinced me, and al) teachers of the classes. We 
need such a store of facts in dealing with natural science, that much of their latter study is crippled be 
pils have time only for theory and fail to deal with them inductively. I am sure that nearly al! pupils under 
fourteen years of age will get a truer knowledge of science in the manner indicated in Willson’s Readers, 
than in any thing yet presented in the school-room. They exert an educating influence upon the teacher be- 
youd any other series with which I am acquainted. As the pioneer series it doubtless is not perfect, but I 
have waited ten years for the better series to appear. 


callse pu 


From Rouret Grauam, Professor im the State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Willson’s Readers have great merit. I regard them as superior reading books 
From D.C. Fann, Supt. of Schools, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
I know of no better booke than these, aud should rejvice to see them universally used in our schools 


From C. E. Mann, County Supt., Kane County, JIl, 
Willson’s Readers come nearer my ideal than any other series. 
From 8. Z. Suanr, Prin. of New Providence School, and Conductor in State Teachers’ Institute, Maryaville, Tenn 
We have never seen a series of Readers so attractive to p 
and can recommend them as an excellent series. 


ipils as Willsen's. We use them 


From Wituiam Brieser, Supt. of Public Schools, Watertown, Wis 
We have just completed the iutroduction of Willson's Readers, and are very glad indeed to have such 
splendid books in our schools. 


From W.T. Steerer, Supervisor of Public Schools, Aroostook County, Maine. 

Willson's Readers have done a noble service for our common schools, in supplying the young folks with 
just such intellectual food as they need. I could wish 
the United States. 


them, or others on the same plan, in every school in 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of the introduction price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Young America Press Co., 




















53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, a ye a) °. 
the ciiest housete the count The success of agents with the 
cheapest and best. hand ‘and Wagnificent pew combination 





of THE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEELY. Let no agent fall to 4 
send for particularsaton-e 


self- nhking printing presses. 








on 4 
PLE 
Circalars tr. Sean Desk ef T7p9, 


» New York, or 4 






nts, &c. ten conte, 00 Senne tle 
ACENTS wanted for os 


BARNES’ CENTENARY HISTORY, JUST 
PEM Nie itty Sha THE AMATEUR ARTISAN. 


OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


ra oe rr lr. ’ 
—, SS St., 
: P.O. Box 3836. 


Journal of instruction fer you ing and old, cor 


cle.  . ing valuable articles about Scroll-Saw W kK, 

It is universally pronounced the best and most Leather and Wax Flowers, Bark Work, &c., with 2 
beautiful work of the kind pub lished, and is having a f Pattern Sheets Subscription, $2 25 a year. 
large sale. Ap ply Liberal commissions paid to agents 


S BARNES & co”. 
17/ & 773 William Si. N.Y. 





10 ¢ 95°" y sure made by Agent 
- Chromos, Crayor 
& Chromo Carda 


) BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS jror',Ssrecntrmtraid fork. Mantra 
= 








Basch SRLP-1HKING Colen! J. ‘BLEFORD'S SONS, ‘BOSTON. Extat 
uy the ‘2 ws Colnmpbian, 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe ELBOW.ROO| max ADELER’S NEW 
4 he BOO Onutaella b 


work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14; 5x7, any rk 
$27 ; 6x9, $37 ; — o vod Card he market. Spiendidly illustrated with many hu 
Press, type, roller, in , 85. Send rous drawings. Wi!] sell at sight. Best commissions 
stamp for catalogue ms vartie & Mit- Agents wanted in eve 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle free. J.M 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1547. 


F Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10,000 
$39 testimonials received. Terms liberal. Particu- 
lare free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 





ry place Termes and circulars 
Sropparr & Co., 728 Chestnut St., Phila 


N AGENT is wanted in every county of the United 
States to sell the most popular book ever pub- 
lished. For particulars, address INTERNATIONAL 
| PUBLISHING CO., 407 North 4th St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE By H. R. Fox 


Bovens. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00. 
II 


THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Revolution. By Cuanies Canceron ( eeven, Autl 
of “My Days und Nij its on the B tle-Field, Fi 
lowing the Flag,” “ Four Years of Fi rhtin * “Wit 
ning his Way,” “Our New Way Round the Wor 
&c. Copi say Hilnetrated Svo, Cloth, $3 00 


lil 

THE ARUNDEL MOTTO A Novel By Mary 
Crom. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legac 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

lV, 

AUTENRIETH'S HOMERIC DICTIONARY A 
Homeric Dictionary: for Use in Schools and Col- 
leves From the German of Dr. Grong Avren 
RieTH ~¥ of the Gymnasium at Zweibriicker 
rrauslate with Additions and Corrections, by 
RKonertr P ‘ose Ph.D. i2mo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 Sv 

Vv 

COLERIDGE’'S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the A t Marine By Samuct Tavytor Core- 
RiDG liiustrated by Guerave Dont A wagnif 
cently rated and sumptuous volume, Folio, 
( 1, $ ) 

VI 

A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. By Mera Onnen. 

SV », Pape , D0 cents 
Vil 


MEDIAVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND MIRA 


“as Not au UNO & Sooretate J eau i2mo, Ul 
Vill. 
= _—a ry An Old-fnet edl e Story 
By the Au nul ! Gentle " With 
l atrations. $V 4 8S cent izmo, Cloth, 
fiw 
1X 
DANIEL DERONDA A Nove By Groner Etro 
Library Ed n, 2 , 2ma, ¢ $5 ww; Popu 
lar Edit iin one volume vo, Paper, $1 & 


X 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 





Review Ar P l v. Ti DORR 
D.W ny DD LD , A. P. Baunann, LL.D 
H Davin A. Wi i Fe es A. WaLKern 
Prof. T. Stxany He I fi. Wisse G. Somne 
Evwarv Arxineson: Prof, Taro Gua KEpwin 
P. Wuierss Prof. W. HL. Brewre Evers Law 
RENOF rhe R Jou F. Hower, DD b IAMIN 
Vaventan Annort Averin Fin, M.D s,s 
Conant Enwano HH, Keront md Cuanies | 
Baace. 8 ( bh, & 00; Sheep, & 60; Half M 
rocco, $7 25. 
XL 
A Romance By Witwu 

Ine The Woman in White 

, und Wife.” “ Armadale,” & 
& I strated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, ¢ 


rical dies. By Evorene Lawnence. 
te he f ving Kesay rhe s! of Ror 
Leo and Luth Loy and t Jesuite,—Ecu 
menical Council The Vaudots "The Huyguer . 
The Church of Jerusalem. —Dominic and the ! 
qguisition.—The Conquest of lreland.—The Greek 
Church. Svo, ¢ I edges and gilt tops, $3 00, 
X11 
PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling 
ford, By Mus. Ourruant, Author of “ Chronicles 
of Carlingford Innocent,” “Ombra,” “ Squire 
Arden,” “ The Story of Valentine and his Brother 
&. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents 
XIV 
THE MIKADO'S Srarmene Book I. History of Ja- 
an, from 660 B.C, to 1872 A.D. Book IL, Pers 1 
{ xperiences, O ervations, and 8S « n Japan, 
1870-1874 By Witttam I r Gurr A.M.. . 
of the Imperial | versity of Tokio, Japa Cop 


ously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $4 0 


XV 
AS LONG AS SHE LIVED A Novel. By F. W, 


Rowinso Au wv of Little Kate Kirby.” “ For 
He Sake," ‘Powe Humanity “Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


tw” Hanree & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or Jreight pre 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
cript of the price, e : 

tw Hauren’s Catatoour mailed Sree on receipt of 
Ten Centa, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


a) WO) terver Book. No pre AGE? rs selling our 


prese of r veel. Same 

worth #8 00 Send etamt 
E: x« E L sIOR ° M Ga CO. 99 hadison St. 
and 132 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VES Wew nme n Agent in « 

| ~ wy Wor t home Writer ¥ and 
start a sy eure te@all, SIMP 

YES |: SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N.Y 


ry tow! 


A WON 'TH. \ ts want 36 Best 
1,7 @ Doe 50) 4 One « 
free. Address J. HRONSON, ‘Detroit, Wie h. 
LOOK. 80. fetictrscvuntts oer ge 
free, 6 rder good 
for $5 00. ATKINSUN & CU 2 Clinton Place } 


SRROA. ticica’ Seiplen tree, Adare 


M. LININGTON, Ontoago 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the know 
wor ' heb " (at free t Saent 
For tert ‘ as COULTER & CO. Chicago 
9A Extra Fine Mixe “d Cards, with name, 10 
cts., | pa | 


& OO., Nasa N.Y 


NCLOSE «t'mp to Dr. Dodge, Planters Hse, St. I *, 
ed in Che. Tit 


4 Mo., for Cardiac Art *a8 pol 
ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for AG ENTS 
free. Boston Novenry Co., Mas 4 
LOV 1 AND MONEY. Great secrets sent free by 
4 4 Tux Ustonw Ponimutve ( , Newark, N " 


, y bh. Outfit worth #1 free to Agents 
900 3 Seer: 5 


M ran Ave.,Chica | 
ADIUES can make ®& a day in their own city or 
4town. Ad ee ELLIS M'F’G CO., Waltham, Mare 


Age BUSINESS 15 INSURED to an ents <7 4 


ing man, by addressing Box 2793, Philadelphia P.O 


Samplee FREE, 


| See 6 Q77 A Week to Agenta. 
bs) ne id PrP. U. ViK KERRY, Augueta, Mair 
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“KEEP COOL!” 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


Invite inspection to their Stock of 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


( Broadway 4& 234 § St.), NEW ¥ ORK. 


UNION ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Collars, Cu, 
Drawers, &. 


847 BROADWAY. 


SNYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE 


TheBe 








The above Engine has just becn awarded the Highe 
est Medal and Diplo ma at the Centennial Exhibition. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Popular Photograph Camera. 
t#” EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Full direc tions accor —_ yanving each instrument, with 
material for making 12 n« Price $5 00. Send for 
Circular. G 8 WOOLMAN, 116 Fi Ne w York. 

Don't fail to men 


gatives 


ilton BSt., 
ion Harper's Weekl 


ACME CLUB SKATE. 





Self-Fastening, requires no Plates, Straps, nor Key. 
Send stamp for List of Skates, Novelties, and Spesting 
FISH « SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Stree 


GILT AND OXYDIZED 


FLOWER STANDS, MIRRORS, TOILET 
ASH RECEIVERS, CANDLESTICKS, MATCH AND 
INK STANDS, CARD HOLDERS, PHOTOGRAPH 


Goods. 


FRAMES. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY,& GRAHAM, 
19 MAIDEN LANE. 20 and 22 JOHN ST., N. Y. 





And Stereepticons, all Sizes and pri Pictures Lilus- 
trating every subject for parlor entertainment and put 
lic exhibitions. Pays well on amall capital. 74-page 
Catalogue free. Centennial Medal and Diploma awarded 
to MoALLISTER, M’f ’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


SEney 


DICK’ 
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TASTELESS MEDICINES 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


STANDS, | 


4 


TEN DAYS AFTER THE ELECTION. 


WINTER RESORT. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 


Nassau, Bahama Islands, 

Now Open. T. J. PORTER, Prop’r. 
Steamers leave New York Oct. 28th and Noy. 20th. 
For full information apply to 

JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 
758 Broadway, New York, 


What shall I Buy for Christmas? 
Our Winter ** FASHION QUARTERLY,” 


besides interesting reading-matter, telling ‘HOW TO 
DRESS THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” “ How to Cook 
the Chrietmas Dinner,” “‘ How to make HOME and the 
WINTER EVENINGS HAPPY and ATTRACTIVE,’ 
&c., &c., has 60 large pages full of beautiful Ilustra- 
tions, interesting Descriptions, and Remarkable Prices 
of Toys, Games, Silverware, Flower Stands, Aquaria, 
Candies, Christmas Tree Orname nts, Toy Books, Jew- 
elry, Bridal Suite, Suits for Ball or Party Wear, Nov- 
elties in Ties, Albums, Writing-Desks, Portfolios, and 
of every conceivable thing for a Holiday Gift for old 
or young. 


PRICE ONLY 15 CENTS, POST FREE. 
EHRICH & CoO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City. 


=?” Take notice that this advertisement will not 
be repeated. So send on at once, or cut this out 
tor reference. 


TAR & ' TQ OCCUPYING 5 
PIANOS & ORGANS, Sooke 
EVATOR to 5th floor. The LARGEST AS 
| SORTMENT in the WORLD. ORGANS with 
| CHIMES of BELLS, the best made. PIANOS 
| GRAND,SQUARE,& UPRIGHT, new and seec- 
| 





ond hand, first-class makers,including STEIN 
| WAYW’'S,WATERS' ACHICKERING’S. Prices 
to suit the times. Sold on installments, Agents 
Wanted. Catalogues mailed. HORACE WATERS 
| & SONS, Manufacturers, 40 East 14th St., 
Union Square, opposite Lincoln Monument, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Henny Hor, Sour 91 John St., N. ¥. 


AGENT, 














GAFE& SEALE € £0 
. 282? BROADWAY. 





»SENO FOR ESTIMATES.“ 4s 








FISHER 
TWINES AND 


WM, E. HOOP ER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


= Send for Price-List, naming 


MEN ! 


your County and State. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 


| For sale, very cheap, three Hydraulic Presses, 
platen 29x43, each capable of 400 tons pressure. 
| Address P.O. Box 929, New York City. 





AND NETTING, 
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GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN. 


SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY for DECEMBER, now 
ready, contains the opening chapters of 


Dr. Holland's New Novel, 


“NICHOLAS MINTURN.” 


The scene of the story is laid on the banks of the 
Hudson. The hero is a young man who has been 
always ‘tied to a woman's apron strings,” and is left 
by the death of his mother to drift on the current of 
life, with a fortune, but without a purpose. 


the beginning of “‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” will be 
given to every new subscriber who requeats them, and 


ber. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Subscribe with 
the nearest bookseller, or send check or P. O. Order. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 Broadway, New York. 


GRADUATED 
CHEST & LUNG 
PROTECTOR. 


An undergarment that 
protects the vital organs 
against chill, prevents 
cold on the lungs, neu- 
ralgia of the shoulders, 
cold and pain down the 
back; keeps you warm, 
and aids digestion. Sold 
by all druggists and deal- 
ers in underwear. Sent 
by mail, medium size, 
$1 50; large, $2 00. 

ISAAC A. SINGER, 

Sole Manufacturer, 

704 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have Just Published : 


The Life of John Locke 


The Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox Bovene. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, 
$5 OO) 





II. 


Autenrieth's Homeric Dictionary, 


A Homeric Dictionary: for Use 
Colleges. From the German of Dr. Grore 
Avtenrietn, Rector of the Gymnasium at 
Zweibriicken. Translated, with Additions and 
Corrections, by Ropert P. Keer, Ph.D. 12mo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 


Ill. 


' The Arundel Motto. 


The Arundel Motto. A Novel. By Mary Ceci 
Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 

* Vie ‘tor and Vanqu:she ed,”’ ““ The Squire's Leg- 

“ Hidden Perils,” &e. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts 


The Boys of '76. 


The Boys of '76 
Revolution 


in Schools and 





a History of the Battles of the 
By Cuartes Carceton Corry, 


Author of “My Days and Nights on the Bat- 
Following the Flag,” “ Four Years 
of Fighting,” “ Winning his Way,” “ Our New 


&e. 


& Ot, 


| tle-Field, 
| 


Way Round the World,” 


Copiously Illus 
trated. loth, $ 


Svo, C 


CH Harret & Brornens will send either of the 
| above worka by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
| United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


The August, September, and October numbers, with 


whose subscription begins with the November num- | 


The latest and most reliable news. 


FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR 84, 


The New York 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
Daily and Weekly. 


DAILY.—89 Per Wear; $4 50 for Six 
Months; 75 Cents for One Month. 
WEEKLY.— $1 Per Vear; 50 cents for 

Six Months. 


AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 


WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


The WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER is 
Republican in oo and.is specially prepared to cir- 
culate among that vast class of readers throughout the 
country who are unable, either from lack of means, or 
time, or maii facilities, to read a daily paper. To this 
class of persons we present a paper in the WEEKLY 
COMMERCIAL adapted to their wants, and at a price 
within the reach of all. 

In addition to special features of the WEEKLY 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, such as the Agricul- 
tural and Scientific Departments, Weekly Markets, 
Finance, Produce, and Live Stock, it will contain, in a 
selected and condensed form, all the News, Miscellany, 
| Editorials, and prominent features of the DAILY COM- 

MERCIAL ADVERTISER. Every effort will be used 

to make it the best Family Newspaper published in 

this country. Send for specimen copies, posters, &c. 

All letters shouid be directed to 


HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
No. 126 Fulton Street, New York City. 


PECK & SNYDER’S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE, 








The best Skate in the world. An appropriate Centen- 
nial Gift. Enclose sts = » for descriptive circular, with 
| prices, to PECK & SNYDE LR,M’f’s,126 Nassau St... N.Y. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


Have been awarded by the United States Cen- 
tennial Commission, upon the uanimous recom- 
mendation of the Judges of Group No. XX V., the 


FIRST MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD. 


For all sential Oualities in 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


The DecKER BROTHERS are thus acknow)]- 
edged to be at the Aead of the Piano manufac- 
turers of the United States. Purity and Sym- 
PATHY of tone have long since been recognized 
qualities specially characteristic of the DECKER 
BROTHERS’ instruments, and now that they are 
also placed officially in the first rank for all 
qualities essential to a perfect Piano, such as 
“power and evenness of tone,” “precision and 
elasticity of tou “ " “ great excellence of work- 
manship,” &c., , they can justly claim to have 
achieved the gre i st triumph in the art of Piano 
manufacture, and to have ‘attained the enviable 
distinction of making the 


MOST PERFECT PIANO KNOWN. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
No. 33 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


STABLE BLANKETS 


(Indestructible), $1 25 to $7 50. 


Dress Blankets, fashionable colors, $3 50 to $1T 00; 
Truck Blankets, immense variety, from $3 50; Leather 
Top Buggies, $1 25. Phaetons, Rockaways, &c. Har- 
ness, every description, $11 to $200. Buffalo, Wool, and 
Bear Robes, $6 to $40. Elegant Sleighs, $25 to $100. 

| JOHN MOORE, 57 Warren Street, N. ¥. 
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the rider ‘ Salem Aleik, ere he shall have answered 
thee ‘ Aleit: Salem,’ he will be afar off and nearly 
yut of sight, for his swiftness is like the wind.” 
The Asiatics and Africans distinguish as drome- 
daries those camels which are used for riding. 
There is no material difference in the spec ies, 
only in the breed. The camel of the heavy cara- 
van, the baggage camel, may be cor ipared to the 
dray horse, the dromedary to the hunter, and in 
some instances tothe race-horse. The word drom- 
edary is simply derived from the Greek word 
dremo, to run, The pace of this animal is a trot, 
which it can maintain without intermission for a 
prodigious length of time, often at the rate of 
nine miles an hour for many hours together, while 
a journey of upward of six hundred miles is per- 
formed at a somewhat slower rate in five days. 
Even its more rapid pace can be maintained twen- 
ty-four hours at a stretch without a sign of wea- 
riness, and without stopping to bait. And even 
then, if it is allowed a little refreshment, such as 
a bail of paste made of barley and powdered 
dates and a little water or camel’s milk, it will 
resume its journey, and go on with undiminished 
speed for twenty-four hours more. Their trot, 
however, is intolerable to a rider; but the drom- 
edary can not maintain a gallop for any length 
of time; the pace seems unnatural, and the ani- 
mal soon flags. Messengers on dromedaries, ac- 
cording to Burckuarpt, have gone from Daraon 
to Berber in eight days, while he was twenty-two 
days with the caravan on the saine journey. Mr, 
Jackson, in his account of the Hmpire of Mo- 
rocco, tells a romantic story of a swift drome 
dary, whose natural pace was accelerated in a1 
extraordinary manner by the enthusiasm of his 
rider: “Talking with an Arab of Juse on the 
subject of these fleet camels and the desert horse, 
ne assured me that he knew a young man who 
was passionately fond of a lovely girl, whom noth- 
ing would satisfy but some oranges. These were 
hot to be procured at Mogadore, and as the lady 
wanted the best fruit, nothing less than Morocco 
oranges would satisfy her. The Arab mounted 
his heirie at dawn, went to Morocco {about one 
hundred miles from Mogadore ], and returned that 
night after the gates were shut, but sent the or- 
anges to the lady by a guard of one of the bat- 
teries.” 

The manner in which camels are trained to 
bear burdens has not been frequently described 
by travelers, but we can gather an idea of the 
process from the following note appended to a re- 
cent edition of Goldsmith: “Soon after the cam- 
el is born, the Moors tie its feet under its belly, 
and throw a large cloth over its back ; upon each 
corner of this cloth, which rests upon the ground, 
they put heavy stones. In this manner they accus- 
tom him to bear the heaviest loads.” Caravans 
are distinguished as “ light” or “ heavy” according 
to the load which the camels bear. Sometimes 
they carry large paniers filled with heavy goods, 
and at others bales are strapped upon the back, 
and fastened either with cordage made of the 
palm-tree or with leather thongs, On occasion a 
litter may be supported by two or three camels, 
in which women and children ride at ease. 

The statements of travelers differ very consid- 
erably in regard to the quantity of solid food ordi- 
narily required by the camel. The keeper of a herd 
at Cairo stated that when fed entirely on hay, the 
camel consumes little more than half as much as 
the horse, while, on the other hand, a correspond- 
ent in the Crimea is known to have said that the 
Bactrian camel requires at least fifty pounds of 
hay per day in winter, and another informant in 
Bessarabia estimates the daily supply during the 
sime season at s¢ venty pounds. POTTINGER states 
that although the camels of Beloochistan can al- 
most wholly dispense with food for six or seven 
days together, yet they ordinarily receive about 
fifteen pounds of meal daily, besides grass and 
shrubs; and he adds the singular fact that the 
Belooches give these animals considerable quan- 
tities of opium and goor (a kind of inspissated 
molasses) with their food. According to another 
authority, the Turcomans give their beasts every 
evening a ball of barley meal kneaded with wa- 
ter, and weighing about one pound. The differ- 
ence in this case is no doubt occasioned by the 
comparative scarcity or abundance of green fod- 


der ; and it may be considered, on the whole, as an | 


established fact that the camel thrives and labors 
with a less supply of nutriment proportionately, 
and that, too, of a coarser and cheaper quality, than 
is required by any other domestic quadruped. 
The disposition of this animal, which had re- 
ceived almost universal praise from traditional 
writers until the author of the Hlowadji in Syria 
expressed a strongly dissenting opinion, shows less 
amiable traits than he has usually been clothed 
with in the descriptions of imaginative travelers. 
His anger is not, indeed, easily excited, but when 
once thoroughly irritated, he long remembers the 
injury that has provoked him, and the “ camel's 
temper” is a proverbial expression used by the 


position, Although he sometimes strikes with 
the fore-foot, yet the hoof being unarmed, his 


Sate : ‘ a 
Arabs to denote a vindictive and unforgiving dis- | 
| 


blows are feeble, and his only dangerous weapon 
is his teeth. These are used with powerful effect 
in the barbarous fights which are sometimes got- 
ten up as spectacles; but it is only under special 
circumstances, which are easily avoided, that he 
ever attacks his master. The author of Lif 
aiong the Pandies, in arguing against the sup- 
posed gentleness of the camel, says: “ Watch him 
when he is being loaded ; see his keeper struggling 
frantically with him, only succeeding in making 
him kneel down for the purpose by sheer force, 
and when down, only keeping him there by tying 
neck and fore-legs tightly together with a piece 
of string; hear him grumbling in deep, bubbling 
tones, with mouth savagely opened, and I think 
that then at least you will admit he is by no means 
in as amiable a frame of mind as one could wish. 
Observe him now that the process of loading is 
completed, and the string which held him in sub- 
jection is loosened; up he rises, a great brown 
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mountain, still groaning, still bubbling, and away 
he goes, madly dashing to and fro, and shaking 
off tables, portmanteaus, bed furniture, and bag- 
gage in a scattered shower around him, and I 
think that even his stanchest admirers will allow 
that neither at this moment is he in what we 
could call a pleasant humor.” 

Another writer says: “The camel’s only ordi- 
nary manifestation of discontent is the harsh and 
ill-natured growl he sets up whenever he is ap- 
proached to be loaded or mounted, and especial- 
ly when any attempt is made to overcharge him. 
In the stillness of the desert the growl of a cara- 
van preparing for the morning’s march is heard 
for miles around ; though the true Maherry sel- 
dom growls, and it is said there are breeds which 
have entirely lost this disagreeable peculiarity, 
yet in general, silent as is the march of a bur- 
den caravan, its halts are very unmistakably an- 
nounced to all wanderers within a long distance 
of its track.” So harsh, indeed, is the grow] of 
the camel, that Father Huc gravely declares that 
his camel-driver on one occasion put a pack of 
wolves to flight by tweaking his camel’s nose till 
he roared again. 

But whatever its faults may be—and it would 
be curious indeed if so useful a creature did not 
possess a few—the camel undoubtedly stands pre- 
eminent as the most useful among all the species 
of ruminating animals in the bodily or mechanic- 
al service which it renders to man; it is almost, 
indeed, the rival of the horse, even when com- 
pared in a general point of view, but more than 
its rival in the desert. 


SERVIAN CUSTOMS. 

Ar table the Servians have no set form of grace, 
as we call it; each one finds, in his gratitude, ex- 
pressions wherein to glorify the Creator. No 
one dares to accept the place of honor at a feast 
if he feels himself incapable of suitably impro- 
vising a prayer of thanksgiving. They regard 
themselves as being under the protection of pa- 
tron saints. The invitation to the féte of the 
saint which the family particularly revere is gen- 
erally given in these terms: “ Our house is also 
the house of the Lord. We invite you to come 
this evening. We shall not be found wanting in 
what we owe to our patron saint.” 

On Christmas-eve the father of the family goes 
to the wood and cuts down a straight and well- 
grown young oak. He brings it in, saying, ‘‘ Good- 
evening, and a happy Christmas ;” to which those 
present reply, “ May God grant both to thee, and 
mayest thou have riches and honor!” then they 
throw over him grains of corn. Presently the 
young tree is placed upon the coals, where it re- 
mains until the morning, which they salute by re- 
peated firings of a pistol, When a neighbor 
comes to visit, he throws grains of wheat through 
the open door, crying, “ Christ is born ;” then 
those upon whom the grain has fallen respond, 
“He is born indeed.” The visitor then enters, 
and, striking the log with a piece of iron, he adds, 
“ For as many sparks as come out of you, let there 
be as many oxen, horses, sheep, goats, pigs, and 
bee-hives.” At length the mistress of the house 
throws a veil over the guest; and they carry the 
remains of the log out into the orchard, retaining 
the ashes, to which they attribute certain virtues. 

They do rot go to church on this occasion ; but 
to the feast which follows this ceremony each 
one brings a lighted candle in his hand. It is 
the custom to kiss one another in announcing the 
birth of the Saviour; and to emblematize the un- 
ion of the family, the father gathers in a bundle 
all the candles and places them in a dish, where 
grain of all kinds has been served, also a cake of 
unleavened bread, called tchisnitza. They break 
the cake, in which a silver piece has been con- 
cealed, and he to whom it falls is considered the 
happiest of the party. The table remains spread 
during three days, and Servian hospitality ex- 
cludes no one. 


THE EXPOSITION AT 
NIGHT-FALL, 

Tue Exposition goes off in a chill and shiver. 
Fogs rise night and morning from the Schuyl- 
kill, and roll through the village made by the 
buildings; the Japanese garden shows but rows 
of leafless stalks hedging in bronze storks and 
stone pigs; the stretches of flower beds, crimson 
and gold a week ago, are blackened and rotting, 
and the wide avenues between are full of little 
puddles and mud, The sunshine is meagre; ev- 
ery day raw, chilly gusts sweep through the un- 
warmed buildings, or the rain pelts drearily upon 
the roofs. The Chinamen sit half torpid, swathed 
in wadded silk, and the Turks have an epidemic 
of the toothache, and go about with their jaws 
tied up, looking dumb and malignant oaths. 

Early in the dismal afternoons the guards be- 
gin to drive the masses of people out of the gates, 
and the exhibitors make haste to close, to be off 
to a fire and dinner somewhere. They drop their 
lazy misanthropy suddenly. The Japanese serv- 
ants who have stood guard over the silks and 
nodded all day, the Muscovite women who have 
stared at the pressing crowds with vacant faces 
and ponderous sighs, and the Englishmen in the 
royal school of needle-work who have steadily 
discoursed since morning of how its purpose was 
“to teach ‘igh hart to the Hamericans,” all wak- 
en into human beings, and drop the gray holland 
curtains over their goods with a cheerful brisk- 
ness very pleasant to see. 

In this last chilly hour, while the avenues are 
thinning and the lamps are burning but dimly, 
we can rid ourselves completely of the effect on 
us of the sight-seers, and study the exhibits at 
leisure. There is a certain human element in 
them, of which I think I spoke before, which is 
apt to attract a woman, It is not lacquer or re- 
poussé work at which she looks, but the unseen 








man behind it who invented or used it. After 
long familiarity with the Exhibition, too, when 
she begins to feel that this yet living man at 
Nippon or Bombay is an old acquaintance, she 
grows curious about the people of whom the great 
show offers only relics—the people who were so 
unlucky as to get through with life a thousand 
years ago, and so missed the telegraph and Sun- 
day-schools, and an American election, with all 
which that means. 

In the almost vacant buildings, just before 
night-fall, the other day, I had a desire to hunt 
out the tokens sent to us from these long-dead 
regions of which even the names are blotted 
from the maps. After being crushed by a hun- 
dred thousand living people all day, one has an 
appetite for a ghost. Besides, there is no dan- 
ger that in finding such shades and shaking hands 
with them, any of our comfortable self-conceit 
will be taken from us. What did they know of 
government or religion or the Corliss engine ? 

Here, for instance, back of the benches where 
turbaned Tunisians are selling heaps of trumpery 
finery bought on Eighth Street, is a mosaic lion 
brought from ancient Carthage. It was part of 
the pavement of the temple of that very queen 
of heaven against whom Jeremiah hurled his 
fierce imprecations, and to whom, in spite of 
him, Jewish women sent secret offerings. In 
the dusky corner in which it stands it is not the 
coarsely wrought lion which we see, but the 
ghostly figures who tramped over it centuries be- 
fore Christ was born: the Carthaginian trades- 
man, greedy of money, ferocious, implacable, hur- 
rying from his house, full of barbaric splendor, 
to the public place where old Regulus is to be 
tortured; or his wife, who has brought her child 
to be sacrificed to Saturn, her country being in 
extremity. Historians tell us that when she 
placed the baby in the brazen arms of the great 
image, she stood smiling below, watching it strug- 
gle and ery for her as it slid and fell into the 
hungry leaping fire. Not a tear nor a cry, lest 
she should anger the god. Now no woman be- 
lieves that story. The heathen woman in her 
Tyrian purple who stood on this lion ages ago 
holding out her empty arms to her dying baby 
was bone of bone and flesh of flesh with the 
Philadelphia Quakeress holding her baby up to 
look at it to-day. Why, Dido herself may have 
trodden on these very stones on her way to the 
hill where she chose to die rather than give up 
the dead old love for a living new one. As good 
a wife as any in Yearly Meeting! 

If it were not for these familiar hints of com- 
mon human nature, it would be impossible for 
us to make real the fierce, superb civilization 
from which this lion comes down to us, in which 
brutality and luxury and art were forces, with a 
sway over men unknown to Americans. 

A few steps farther on, too, we find the relies 
of old Peru—Huacas, crumbling Chaneays, stone 
chairs, earthen jars, crowns of Incas, and idols 
worshiped by that prehistoric race which held 
the country previous to the Incas. <A race seems 
fabulous which we meet in an antiquity so vast, 
like the “men who never lived,” whom Dante 
found upon the outer shores of hell, wandering 
in the blear light. Griffins or any other fabled 
monsters are, in fact, more real to us than the 
people who drank out of these earthen jars 
shaped like tortoises, until among the mummies 
we find one of a woman holding her child to 
her breast, and staring at us out of eyeless sock- 
ets with an appeal to be buried and hid decent- 
ly out of sight. That touch of nature makes her 
whole race human. We are ready to listen cool- 
ly to all the bold guesses about their mysterious 
history and the arguments for or against their 
Japanese origin. It is quite certain, however, 
that if these prehistoric Peruvians did come from 
China or Japan, they left all the mechanical gen- 
ius of that nimble-witted race behind them. No 
fragment of pottery dating back of the coming 
of Pizarro indicates the originality of invention 
or skill of fingering such as we find in the old 
ware of China and Japan of the same date. The 
subjects of the Incas, however, used the quipus, 
or knotted strings for keeping records, which 
were used by the Chinese. One of these is 
among the exhibits, but has kept its secret for 
two thousand years. The great highways, over 
twelve hundred miles in length, built of solid 
masonry, which they built without iron tools or 
any machinery, surmounting greater difficulties 
than those which lay in the way of the Pacific 
Railroad, argue the possession of an indomitable 
patience akin to that which built the Chinese 
wall. There is an odd likeness, too, to be found 
in the faces of the gods from ancient Peru and 
the gnarled grinning deities a few feet away in 
China; and another hint of resemblance is in 
the morbid vagary in the brains of both peoples 
which induced them always to caricature their 
own faces when they reproduce them in art. 

An ethnologist, by-the-way, may find a suggest- 
ive hint in comparing the pottery or fragments 
of sculpture sent from these oldest races of the 
world with that offered by living barbarous peo- 
ple. Among the Huacas of Peru I find a certain 
pot of unglazed clay, of a shape and rude orna- 
mentation which required, so to speak, a peculiar 
train of thought, a whim, to design it. Here it is 
again, dug out of a mound in Missouri, where it 
has lain for ages; and again, in shape at least, 
among the Etruscan ciste exhibited by Signor 
Castellani. I find it, too, among the pottery of 
the Alaska Indians, and once more in the collec- 
tion sent from the Gold Coast of Africa. Among 
the remarkable specimens of beaten gold work 
from the Gold Coast is a tiny shield, an almost 
exact duplicate of one made by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. And—a still more unaccountable fact— 
we find in the rings made by these natives, the 
other day, reproductions of the designs of rings 
worn by the Etrurians and Romans of the Lower 
Empire. An effort has been made within the 
last few years to revive the designs of this an- 
tique jewelry in Rome, but where did the Guinea 
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negro find them’? Ashantee kings have been 
wearing them for hundreds of years. It is im- 
possible to prove any actual communication be- 
tween all these peoples, with the width of conti- 
nents and lapsing ages between them; we may 
as well cut conjecture short, and suppose that the 
mind of the untaught man runs in the same nar- 
row grooves from age to age. Give a lump of clay 
to one of the beetle-browed Etruscans who lived 
when Rome was a hamlet of huts, or to a hawk- 
faced mound-builder at the other side of the 
world, or to an Ashantee or Nootku Sound sav- 
age to-day, and require a jug of them, and they 
will fashion you the same tortoise—the belly holds 
the water, the head serves for spout, the tail for 
a handle—and each man feels himself, no doubt, 
a creator, poet, inventor. If we are to give up 
our belief in their common father, old Adam, and 
suppose that these many men grew out of many 
apes by the process of natural selection, we must 
confess that the development was carried on with 
a remarkable similarity of detail. 

I observe among our own people a reverence 
for antiquity which belongs to other countries 
that I think must surprise even themselves. An 
incessant stream of people urges its way along 
the corridor where the mummy—“ a princess over 
two thousand years old”—lies. The thing in it- 
self is loathsome, of course. The only charm to 
us new Americans is its age, the fillip to our im- 
agination in picturing all the years that have 
passed over its hideous head. The grim old Turk 
who has a collection of ancient coins is always 
surrounded by a curious crowd. This bit of brass 
was in use in the days of Trajan—“ Aug. Imp.”— 
and the Yankee school-boys gather about it with 
bated breath and awe-struck eyes. The young 
Octavius, and Cesar dying, and Mark Antony— 
they go off chattering, and the Roman Empire is 
real to them, for the first time in their lives per- 
haps. 

The Castellani collection also attracts crowds 
of the more illiterate as well as educated. It re- 
quires very little reading to qualify our wonder 
at the fibula, combs, and necklaces used by wom- 
en long before Christ. It is age, not association, 
that gives them value to the majority of visitors. 
There are the clasps used by the Crusaders, too: 
the merest novel-reader has her fancies about 
them—they may have buckled the mantle of 
Coeur de Lion himself! Even the little case of 
Norwegian antiquities has its share of homage ; 
not only the gold-mounted drinking horn which 
wheeled its way about the table in the days of 
the Vikings has been eagerly bought, but every 
brass spoon at double its weight in gold. ; 

Ruskin would tell us, no doubt, that this keen 
appreciation of antiquity is natural in so new a 
people—in a country which can not boast of a 
single castle. But the fault I find with our peo- 
ple is that they are so culpably indifferent to the 
antiquities of their own country. Not to the 
New England Log-House—that is so popular a 
place of interest that it requires one or two po- 
licemen to keep order; the breathless gazers 
bend in ecstasy over decayed gourds, and bed 
quilts marked “One hundred years old,” or 
swallow horrible messes of pork and beans as a 
sort of sacrament in memory of their century-old 
progenitors, while the objects which illustrate 
the real ancient history of the country are passed 
by with but scanty notice. There has never be- 
fore been made, to my knowledge, as full an ex- 
position of the relics left by the mysterious peo- 
ple who built the mounds and the cave cities in 
Arizona and Colorado as has been presented in 
the government building, yet they have attracted 
but little attention from the mass of the people. 
“Indians” is the brief solution which is popular- 
ly given to the problem they offer. In a few 
years, when we have grown in culture and ap- 
prehension of the value of historical knowledge, 
we will waken to the value of our own prehistoric 
remains ; but there is great danger that in the 
mean time they will be destroyed by ignorant la- 
borers, who are the first, usually, te find them. 
How are they to know that the age of the world, 
the antiquity of the human race, depend upon 
the fossils and bones which they break to pieces 
with their spades? The miner who found the 
skull in Calaveras County a few years ago little 
supposed that upon its pdésition a few feet high- 
er or lower depended the religious faith of many 
learned men. Miners or laborers are, I know, 
not likely to be educated soon in ethnology, but 
as soon as a proper money value is placed on 
such relics, miners and laborers will take care of 
them, as the same class have been taught to do 
in Great Britain. They do not rate very high in 
the public market just now. A case of pettery 
from the Missouri mounds, of the highest historic 
value, and marked for sale, has been shoved almost 
out of sight in the Main Building, among glaring 
chandeliers and pyramids of brass stair-rods. 
Even the Pennsylvania Museum, which bought 
Spanish pots by the gross, did not buy this. 

As-I came out of the grounds after the after 
noon’s venture into the past, a pamphlet wa 
handed to me, the prospectus of certain enormous 
books published in London and republished in 
New York, containing the pedigrees of all the old 
families in certain English shires—for the most 
part obscure, characterless people, whose lives 
had been literally “ nothing, nothing worth.” Yet, 
from sheer reverence for age, our British cousins 
preserve their records, with disregard to outlay 
of time or money. Yet we suffer the record of a 
great race to disappear daily about us unnoted— 
a race with a peculiar and marked civilization, 
who opened the mines, built fortifications, tem- 
ples, and dwellings of a magnitude and impor- 
tance and cost of labor which dwarf the Pyra 
mid of Egypt. Ten thousand of these structures 
and fifteen thousand inclosures for fortifications 
are in the State of Ohio alone. If we have not 
a castle over which Mr. Ruskin can sentimental 
ize, we have dwellings beside which the stones of 
Venice or of England are but of yesterday 

Resecca Harpine Davis 
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